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OHIO IN AFRICA 





By Epwarp WESLEY SHUNK 





The fortunes of the American Colonization Society and its 
auxiliaries in Ohio were at an extremely low ebb in the 1840’s, and 
the failure of the Constitutional Convention of 1850-1851 to aid 
the cause further depressed its members. Yet, an amazing spurt 
of activity in the 1850’s almost turned the tables. The appoint- 
ment of a really competent agent, David Christy, added to the 
collections from Ohio, until the yearly contributions averaged over 
$2,000, with almost a $4,000 collection in 1851. In addition to 
collections Christy did valiant work lecturing, speaking in the Ohio 
State legislature, drawing up memorials and spreading the doc- 
trine of colonization over the whole State.” 

The really clever plan to popularize colonization, however, was 
the development of a portion of northern Liberia as a special 
attraction to Ohio free-negro emigrants; it was to be known as 
“Ohio in Africa.” 

In April, 1848, it was suggested through the Cincinnati papers 
that an effectual blow might be struck at the slave trade, and 
liberal provision made for the settlement of a colony of colored 
people from Ohio, by purchasing an additional territory on the 
coast of Africa.? 

This suggestion was responded to by Charles McMicken, 
Esq., of Cincinnati, by an offer of sufficient funds to pay for the 
necessary amount of land for a colony of the kind proposed. The 
secretary of the society, the Reverend William McLain, in his 
answer to inquiries, on June 24, 1848, recommended that the pur- 
chase be made northwest of Liberia, so as to include the Gallinas, 
and thus “break up the slave trade in several of its darkest dens.”® 

President Roberts of Liberia reached the United States 


_..1 His work appears in most numbers of the African Repository (Washington), 
XXVI, in the 1850’s. 

2 Tbid., 362. 

3 Tbid., 363. 
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shortly after McMicken’s plan had been announced and gave it his 
decided approval. On visiting England, the president explained 
to Lord Palmerston and others the effect of purchasing territory 
and settling intelligent colonists in Africa; and succeeded in con- 
vincing them that it was the most certain mode of destroying the 
slave trade. Samuel Gurney, who was present, proposed to ex- 
tend McMicken’s plan so as to include all the territory between 
Sierra Leone and Liberia, and pledged $5,000 for that object, 
being one-half the sum supposed to be necessary to complete the 
purchase. Solomon Sturgis, Esq., of Putnam, Ohio, had also do- 
nated $1,000 towards the purchase of the Gallinas.t In a com- 
munication dated May 17, 1850, to Secretary McLain, Roberts an- 
nounced that he had completed the purchase of the Gallinas and 
several tracts, including, save a few small inland sections, the 
whole space desired, and that hy this act “the coast of Liberia has 
been extended to 700 miles in length, along the whole course of 
which the slave trade was carried on to a great extent.® 

The Reverend McLain notified David Christy on August 
17, 1850, that the purchase had been made and that McMicken 
had remitted to the society $5,000 which he pledged to pay for 
the lands for the Ohio colony. The portion of the territory pur- 
chased with the funds of McMicken was for the colored people of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, because their proximity to the Ohio River 
would enable them to act in concert in any movement toward 
immigration; but it was to take the name of “Ohio.”* 

With the consummation of this act, a new era in African 
colonization commenced in Ohio. To give greater efficiency to the 
enterprise, the parent society appointed a “Committee of Corre- 
spondence” for Ohio, who expected to be called together as soon 
as hygienic conditions permitted,” and adopt measures for the 
promotion of the colonization cause in the State.® 

In the meantime, it was deemed important to call public at- 
tention to this subject, and to urge the necessity of the adoption 
of an efficient system of securing funds to carry out McMicken’s 





4 Thid. 
5 Tbid. 
6 Thid. 
7 There was a cholera epidemic in Ohio during the summer of 1850. 
8 African Repository, 363, 
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plan of establishing the new colony of “Ohio in Africa.” David 
Christy immediately proposed to call the attention of the churches 
to “Ohio in Africa.” He decided, too, that the Constitutional 
Convention must be requested to insert a clause empowering the 
legislature to set apart a fund for the payment of expenses of any 
colored persons in the State of Ohio at the time of the adoption 
of the new Constitution, who cared to move.® Lastly, he decided 
to memorialize the legislature to appropriate a permanent fund 
for the same purpose. The memorial which Christy sent to the 
legislature was a masterpiece of pleading for aid to the “Ohio in 
Africa” plan, and for colonization in general. He began his re- 
quest with the bold statement that a careful examination of the 
census tables, together with a knowledge of many other facts con- 
nected with the subject, proved very clearly that “the Ohio valley 
must soon become the home of a large proportion of the free 
colored people.”*° The ratio of increase of the Negroes when not 
affected by emancipation, was two per cent per annum. This fact 
being known it was easy to determine the extent of the increase 
or decrease in any state or group of states. The six New England 
States in 1810 had a free colored population of 19,488, and in 
1840 but 21,279, being an increase of only 1,791, while their nat- 
ural increase if retained would have augmented their numbers 
to 31,188. This diminution must have been caused by emigration 
back again towards the South. Between 1830 and 1840 New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania had their free Negro in- 
crease reduced to one per cent per annum. Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, also had 
repulsed about one-half of their natural increase, between 1830 
and 1840, proving that the tide from the New England States 
had not flowed in that direction. They were concentrating in the 
Ohio Valley." 

The conclusion was, therefore, “that the Ohio valley is now 
the focus towards which nearly the entire free colored emigration 
of the country is concentrating.” 


® This motion was defeated by a vote of 71 to 26, Convention Debates, II, 58. 
African Repository, XXV, 69. 

4 Tbid., 70. 

13 Tbid., 253. 
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Ohio could not legislate against the condition which sent them 
from other states “nor change the climate, nor roll back the waves 
of European immigration,” so Christy suggested that it was un- 
wise to urge Negroes into a prolonged and fruitless war for citi- 
zenship in Ohio, particularly since all the advantages of social, 
civil and religious liberty, “everything for which they are now 
pleading in vain is freely offered in the new Republic of Liberia, 
by the united voices of 80,000 freemen.”** 

He continued on to mention in some detail the “Ohio in 
Africa” purchase, and then said there were in Ohio a large num- 
ber of colored men who expressed a willingness to emigrate to 
Liberia, as soon as they could be convinced of the truthfulness of 
the reports in relation to the “present prosperity of the Republic 
of Liberia.” The recognition of its independence by England and 
France was beginning to dispel the illusion that colonization was 
a scheme of the slaveholder.4 The Rev. Findley, a colored 
leader of a band of fifty from Indiana, pledged himself to settle in 
“Ohio in Africa” as soon as the scheme was perfected. The Rev. 
Moses Walker, a colored man of Portland, Jefferson County, 
Ohio, who also visited Africa a year previous had returned and 
reported favorably.*° After the presentation of these facts Christy 
asked for a “suitable appropriation” to aid the American Coloniza- 
tion Society for a few years to come, in carrying out its designs 
in relation to the colored people of Ohio.*® 

More specific aid, in fact a plan, was submitted by Christy in 
his celebrated “Lecture on African Colonization,” delivered in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, Columbus, Ohio, on Janu- 
ary 19, 1849. The lecture appeared in the Repository as a pam- 
phlet of some fifty-six pages. Its aim, of course, was to promote 
colonization of Negroes in “Ohio in Africa.” It discussed the re- 
lation of colonization with the destruction of the slave trade, and 
the successful establishment of Liberia, the practicability of col- 
onizing the free people of color of the United States, and the bear- 





8 bid. 

14 Thid., 70. 
15 Thid., 71. 
16 Tbid. 
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ings of the enterprise on the natives of Africa and operations of 
Christian missionaries.‘ 

According to Christy, if Ohio were to pay to the Colonization 
Society one dollar for each colored person in her bounds, it would 
amount to only one cent and a half for each person of the two 
millions of her population at that time. To pay the expenses of 
the transportation of her whole 30,000 free colored people at fifty 
dollars each—the sum for which the Colonization Society agreed 
to take out emigrants—would cost but seventy-five cents for each 
person.'® But if Ohio could prevent all further emigration into 
the State, and would agree to send out the natural increase only, 
which at two per cent would be 600, the tax would be but one 
cent and a half to each citizen in the State. ‘Who will say then,” 
he asked, “that it is not practicable to raise this sum in Ohio, on 
condition that six hundred persons of color, annually would vol- 
unteer to emigrate ?’’?® 

His lecture was quite a success, and members of both houses 
asked for copies to distribute among their constituents. With his 
usual good strategy, Christy then introduced another memorial to 
the legislature which was signed by members of the Methodist 
Conference, the Presbyterian synods, and the Baptist Conven- 
tion.”° 

It pointed to the excellent example of Liberia, and the fact 
that the good work could not be carried on without help from the 
states and Federal Government. The petition asked for an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 a year for ten years. This sum although 
it would be less than one and one-quarter mills to the $100 of 
valuation of taxable property of the State, and only two and 
one-half mills to each of its inhabitants, would send out one 
hundred emigrants annually.** 

The African Repository soon after stated with satisfaction: 

We have received assurances from Columbus that the bill will pass 


which has already been reported, making an appropriation of $600 to 
defray the expenses of an exploring committee of colored people of 
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that State. The bill also makes an appropriation of twenty-five dollars 
each for any number of emigrants not exceeding fifty a year, who shall 
go from Ohio to Liberia.” 

It was regretted that they did not fix the amount to be paid 
for each immigrant at fifty dollars. 

But the society was doomed to disappointment even on the 
small appropriation. In his report on the progress of the legis- 
lation, David Christy said that the lateness of the period at which 
operation commenced, owing to the prevalence of the cholera 
during the summer, and the want of systematic organization, pre- 
vented such a full expression of the public will as was desirable. 

“The State is much in debt . . . public improvements ...a 
new and costly State edifice command large appropriations.” * 
Then, too, members felt unprepared to vote in favor of aid to 
send Negroes from other states. The Judiciary Committee of the 
senate declined to report favorably because of financial embarrass- 
ments. ** 

Representative Gilman in the lower house introduced the 
memorial to Congress for recognition of Liberia which passed 
51 to 14. Representative Bull amended the bill by a clause for 
“inducing the free blacks of Ohio to emigrate to that country” 
which passed 50 to 15.”° As this last proposition covered the 
broad question of approval of the whole colonization scheme, the 
very large majority by which it was carried was conclusive of the 
sentiments of the members on this subject. These resolutions 
were agreed to in the senate without division.” 

The appropriation bill was introduced by Legislator Randall 
in the senate and adopted but was not reached by the house in 
time to pass it before adjournment. In the meantime a group of 
colored men in Cincinnati held a meeting and passed resolutions 
in favor of settling a new colony in “Ohio in Africa.” The Com- 
mittee of Correspondence for Ohio, hearing of this action, called 
a meeting on November 7, 1850, and Casey, Clarke and Minor, 
all colored men, told the meeting of their organization of the 


3 Ibid., XXVI, 125. 
+» 166. 
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“liberia League” for free Negroes in Ohio.** The committee 
voted to aid them. These resolutions were published in the 
appendix to Christy’s lecture which had distribution in 2,100 homes. 

The members of the legislature favored the scheme of these 
Cincinnati Negroes and Gilman in the house introduced the bill 
granting $600 for exploration and $25 per head for emigrants in 
the next five years. It passed the house by a considerable ma- 
jority, but met some opposition on grounds of the impolicy of 
granting state aid to benevolent societies.** 

The bill reached the senate within a few days of adjourn- 
ment. Opposition in the senate was similar to that in the house. 
Efforts made to suspend the rules and put it ahead of other bills 
revealed a majority of six in favor; no other efforts were made 
to hurry it. This was a mistake for the members began to obtain 
leaves of absence two days before adjournment and friends of 
the bill left. Christy then began fierce lobbying activities to pre- 
vent defeat. But it was in vain, for the bill was not reached till 
the last hours of the session, when no quorum being present, all 
measures had to have common consent. The opposition was 
maintained to the bitter end, and its friends had to allow its post- 
ponement until the next session.”® 

The next session did nothing, and all subsequent legislatures 
sent similar bills from committee to committee where they were 
killed without ever coming to a vote. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and Maryland all extended appropriations for their free 
persons of color, but none came from Ohio, the citadel of aboli- 
tion.*° 

Local colonization groups weakened, and in 1853 there was a 
significant resolution passed by the Zanesville and Putnam County 
Auxiliary Society: “Whereas a ‘Committee of Correspondence’, 
some three years ago, was organized for this State (of which one 
of our number was one) from whom we have not heard since its 
organization, (if indeed it has ever been organized,) that our 
Secretary make inquiries of the Secretary of the Parent Society 


% Ibid., XXVII, 21. 
* Ibid., XXVI, 167. 
* Ibid., 168. 

»* Tbid., XXVIII, 195. 
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on the subject.” It was further suggested that a State Society 
should be formed in Zanesville, Xenia, or some other place where 
friends could be found of sufficient ardor to keep it alive.** 

Good news came to Ohio when the Repository announced that 
the Liberian government schooner, Lark, R. Cooper, Esq., com- 
manding, had sailed on January 12, 1850, for Cape Mount, Sug- 
aree, Manna and Gallinas, with General Lewis on board, com- 
missioned to close the negotiations for the purchase of the Gallinas 
territory—the political jurisdiction of which was already ceded to 
the government of Liberia.** 

This news was darkened by the tribal wars which were rag- 
ing in this frontier territory. Prince George Cain was violating 
his obligations with the Liberian government, and Prince Manna 
of the Gallinas was supplying slavers with their cargoes. A fierce 
war among the Veys, Golahs and Boosas, all located in “Ohio in 
Africa” territory had to be stopped by a show of force from the 
Liberian government.** 

On January 4, 1851, President Roberts wrote to Rev. McLain 
that he had succeeded in terminating the wars, and had discharged 
funds amounting to $2,650 to native chiefs for the territories of 
Grand Cape Mount, Sugaree, Manna River and Soloma. There 
was only a small strip on the Shebar River to purchase to com- 
plete the business. “As yet we have received from Mr. Gurney 
only 500,” his letter stated. “The remaining 500 he informed 
me, shall be paid when we shall have purchased the whole coast 
according to his original agreement.’’** 

The mere purchase of the land did not insure a settlement, 
however, as the ten Ohio emigrants who went to Liberia from 
1851 to 1860 all settled in the more populous old counties of Bassa, 
Mesurado, and Sinou, and the Cape Mount and Gallinas site of 
“Ohio in Africa” remained for years wild frontier territory under 
the warring influences of natives and slavers.** When this terri- 
tory was settled it was by natives of Liberia, and not by Ohio 
emigrants. 


31 Tbid., XXX, 25. 
33 [bid., XX VII, 5. 
3 Ibid., XXX, 91. 
*% Tbid., XXVII, 98. 
% Tbid., XXX, 91. 
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The State legislature failed to appropriate money for the 
colonization scheme, but it did pass a resolution directing Ohio 
members of Congress to support Edward M. Stanly’s bill, which 
provided for the payment to the several states of the “fourth in- 
stallment of the public moneys directed to be made with said 
States by the act approved June 23, 1836.” This would have pro- 
vided funds for colonizing the free colored people of each state 
and would have amounted to $468,360.75 annually for all the 
states.*® 

The most threatening influence on the “Ohio in Africa” plan 
was the continuous heckling done by the abolitionists who every- 
where attended colored people’s meetings and advised them to 
“stay home” and fight for their rights. The colonization move- 
ment was condemned as unjust and inhumane. A greater argu- 
ment was built around the statements in a recent book, Dahomey 
and the Dahomans, by Commander Forbes of the Royal Navy in 
which he said that Liberians engaged in the “buying and selling 
of God’s image” at Cape Mount.*’ President Roberts of Liberia 
immediately protested, and refuted Forbes’ statements, but the 
harm was done. What Ohio Negro would migrate to Cape Mount 
even under the suspicion of such conditions! 

Another blow to the cause was the death of the founder of 
“Ohio in Africa,” Charles McMicken, in 1858. Jacob Burnet, a 
lifelong member of the society, and supporter of “Ohio in Africa” 
had already passed away April 27, 1853.°° Friends of colonization 
were dwindling in number. 

Probably the most important reason for the failure of “Ohio 
in Africa” was expressed in a letter to Secretary McLain by the 
agent in Ohio, Rev. E. G. Nicholson of Hamilton, October 14, 
1858: 

I hoped to secure some good colored people from Ohio for the 
November Expedition, and for this purpose have visited the African 
camps in Brown County, Guiana in Belmont County, and the colored 
people about Boston in Highland County. They are ill at ease. Their 
condition is almost one of hopeless depression. To most of them the 
idea of colonization is repugnant.” 


56 Ibid. 

* Ibid., XXVIII, 11. 
% Ibid., XXX, 3. 

* Tbid., XXXIV, 347. 
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The Negroes were unwilling to go, and since there were no 
compulsory emigration laws in Ohio, the colonizationists had to 
accept defeat, and “Ohio in Africa” became a mere dream of 
what “might have been.” 

















THE HISTORIC RURAL CHURCH? 





By Roy E. Bowers 





The historic rural church of the Northwest Territory, of 
which Tallmadge is a distinguished example, has passed through 
three phases and is now entering a fourth. This is especially true 
of Ohio. These phases are: First, that of rapid, energetic and 
often heroic pioneering. This, in Ohio, ended about 1830. Sec- 
ond, that of tension and conflict, ending with the Civil War. Third, 
that of prosperity and slow decline, through the Civil War to 
the first World War. Fourth, that of new pioneering on new 
frontiers, the present-day stage or perhaps that of the immediate 
future. 

It all begins with the Ordinance of 1787, and its versatile 
creator, the Rev. Manasseh Cutler, Congregational minister, 
teacher, “dispenser of physic,” real estate expert, “Prince of diplo- 
mats and first of lobbyists.” 

The opening up of the Northwest Territory, thus created, 
at once followed and immediately it seemed as if all America was 
on the march. Within ten years a million settlers poured into 
the Ohio Valley. From southern New England alone eight hun- 
dred thousand people went west or south before 1820. John C. 
Calhoun once stated that so great was their political activity that 
there was a time in the lower house of Congress when it was 
within five votes of being controlled by a bloc of representatives 
who were either natives of Connecticut or Yale graduates or both. 

These pioneers had a strong religious bent. Not less than 
six definitely religious and denominational invasions can be listed. 
Count them: First, the famous caravan assembled by Manasseh 
Cutler that left Massachusetts in December, 1787, crossed the 
Alleghenies, built the new Mayflower, and in it descended the 
Ohio to found Marietta April 7, 1788, and almost immediately 





_ , Address at the Tallmadge Service of the Mid-West Regional Meeting of the 
Missions Council of Congregational Christian Churches, October 23, 1940. 


(89) 
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instituted religious services, which led ultimately to the organiza- 
tion of the oldest Congregational Church in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory in 1796. In 1790 an expedition of New Jersey Baptists 
led by Judge John Cleves Symmes went down the river and 
landed at Columbia, near the future Cincinnati, and there founded 
the first church in the Territory. That same year an eager ideal- 
istic colony of French Catholic artisans and tradesmen from Paris 
founded Gallipolis, “City of Gaul,’ a community that has made 
a larger contribution to the Roman Catholic hierarchy than any 
other American town; eight bishops of that church are sons of 
Gallipolis. 

Simultaneously, swarming across Kentucky and over the river 
came Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians from 
all the southern states, pushing up the Miami, Scioto and Licking 
valleys into central Ohio. A little later from Pennsylvania 
sedately plodded Lutherans, Mennonites, Dunkards and Quakers, 
and, less sedately, ardent Welsh Congregationalists; some of these 
did not stop till they came in sight of the Indiana line and 
founded the fine old Paddy’s Run Church, now Shandon, in 1803, 
the year Ohio became a state. 

Finally, into the New Connecticut, as it was called back East, 
but locally known as the “Western Reserve,” together with its 
western portion, “The Firelands,” came New England Congre- 
gationalists and a smaller number of Presbyterians from New 
York and Pennsylvania. Thus Ohio was the first territory to be 
settled by people from all the older states, and this made it what 
it has continued to be, the great middle and average and repre- 
sentative American state. 

Those Connecticut Congregationalists were anxious to have 
their emigrating children spiritually cared for, but they were doubt- 
ful about the effectiveness of their kind of organization. So they 
founded the Connecticut Missionary Society and persuaded the 
Presbytery of New York to be agent, taking their ministers, mem- 
bers and money to establish churches in the wilderness. Under 
the Plan of Union two thousand churches were established in the 
Northwest Territory by 1830. The first missionary sent was an 
illustrious soldier of the Revolution, physically tough, mentally 
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gifted, spiritually adventurous, the Rev. Joseph Badger, not to be 
confused with that other Joseph Badger, who, a quarter of a 
century later, also came into Ohio as a pioneer of the Christian 
group of churches with whom the Congregational Church is now 
united. 

This Joseph Badger came to Cleveland in December, 1800. 
Calling upon the two families composing the settlement, he set 
out next day and, in the following six months, looked up all the 
families on the Reserve, about two hundred in all. That October 
he organized the Austinburg Church, the first Congregational 
Society on the Reserve, and one which remains a typical rural 
church to this day. 

Making Austinburg his home, he ministered far and wide, 
organizing many churches. Hampered by his meager support he 
asked the Missionary Society for an increase of a dollar a week. 
But the Connecticut churches did not warm to his work of church 
extension and turned him down. Discouraged, he accepted a call 
from the presbytery to go as missionary to the Indians on the 
Maumee. He was sent back East to collect funds for his new 
work. The Presbyterians gave him $26.39, but in New England 
he collected $1,117 and the Connecticut Missionary Society threw 
in $100 extra for good measure. 

Thus the Austinburg Church was left without a minister, 
until Judge Eliphalet Austin’s resolute wife, Sybil, mounted her 
horse and made her famous but lonely ride back to New England 
to persuade the Rev. Giles H. Cowles to come to Ohio. He and 
his family returned with her in 1810 and he had a long and fruit- 
ful ministry, not only in Austinburg, but far and wide. Roots- 
town Church was organized by him that first year. 

Mrs. Austin’s exploit was typical of the amazing physical 
energy of those pioneers. Nestor Hurlbut of Twinsburg five 
times made the journey on foot between Twinsburg and Goshen, 
Connecticut. Once, as he left Goshen, he fell in with a man on 
horseback, also bound for Twinsburg. He laid a wager with the 
man that he would get there first; he won his wager, without 
hitchhiking ! 

Restlessly this dynamic temper kept the pioneers on the move 
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from settlement to settlement. In 1810 a group from Warren, 
Connecticut, arrived in Tallmadge: Carters, Beaches, Sacketts, 
Sturtevants. After thirteen years’ sojourn, representatives of all 
four families decided to push farther into the wilderness. Finally 
they settled in the fertile meadows of the Vermilion River in 
Ruggles Township and soon organized their church in Harvey 
Sackett’s cabin. The writer’s father became minister of that church 
about sixty years later, and the writer himself retains vivid boy- 
hood impressions of the solid character, intelligence and vigor of 
the children of those pioneers. The first man-child born there 
became a drover to Iowa in 1846 and later a “Forty-Niner.” The 
first girl-child became a missionary to India. Both returned to 
spend their last years in Ruggles. 

Those early missionaries promoted education as strongly as 
evangelism. Soon Grand River Institute rose beside Austinburg 
Church. In 1802, the year that Cleveland’s first school gathered 
in a room of Lorenzo Carter’s cabin, Joseph Badger and David 
Hudson incorporated the Erie Literary Institute and chose Burton, 
one of the largest settlements, for its site. Later it was moved 
to Hudson and became the nucleus of Western Reserve College, 
now a university in Cleveland. 

The Rev. John Seward, for a third of a century minister of 
Aurora, was always alert to discover promising youth. By his 
tutoring and encouragement Samuel Bissell of Twinsburg was 
prepared for Yale; he, after graduation there, founded the once 
famous Twinsburg Institute. Mr. Seward helped Julian M. 
Sturtevant of Tallmadge to go to Yale, whence he returned to the 
West and became founder and second president of Illinois College 
at Jacksonville. A later discovery of Seward was James A. Gar- 
field, whom he inspired to leave the tow-path for Hiram College 
and, later, for Mark Hopkins at Williams. 

Women teachers emulated pastors in their quickening in- 
fluence. Six days in the week they taught in the log school- 
houses. Sundays with equal diligence they taught the Bible. Betsy 
Sackett of Ruggles shaped the character and outlook of children 
for a generation and there is no measure of her gracious influence. 
Lucy Foster of Tallmadge counted among her pupils Julian M. 
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Sturtevant, Elizur Wright, the well-known actuary, Leonard 
Bacon, author of the hymn, “O God, beneath thy guiding hand,” 
also John Brown of Ossawattomie and Harpers Ferry. 

Academies sprang up beside the churches in every county. 
Literally, there was a denominational institute or college within 
a day’s walk of every backwoods cabin. It was inevitable that 
the million sons and daughters of Ohio who went farther west 
during the first century should be exceptionally equipped for 
leadership in every vocation and in the nation’s life. All of which 
is to say that the rural church then was the chief cultural agent. 
Indeed, in those days there was no distinct class of rural churches, 
for all churches were such. That seventh grade boy in examina- 
tion had it right not long ago, when he was told to discuss city 
life in colonial times and wrote, “There were not many cities in 
those days, and what there were were in the country.” Until 
after the War of 1812 the chief difference between town and 
country was in the number of houses to the square mile. Even 
in New England in 1806 the ecumenical vision was seen from a 
stack. 

On the frontier speculators saw a manufacturing city at every 
waterfall and a metropolis at every township center. In 1814, 
Millville, now without a trace, with Twinsburg’s pride and lots 
were offered for $250, the highest price in Ohio, outside of Cin- 
cinnati. In that year Lydia and Lyman Sperry with their twelve 
children disembarked at Cleveland. There they were offered land 
in the present center of the city at $1.25 per acre, but scorned it 
in favor of a farm in Tallmadge at double that price. 

The noble Tallmadge Church was under construction before 
the future site of Akron was even surveyed, and when Akron 
lirst Church was a year old Tallmadge completed its first quarter- 
century. Thus, in those days the rural church was The Church, 
the strong mother of churches in cities yet to be born. The Rural 
Church was not a Community Church in the modern self-conscious 
institutional sense, but was the inspirer of a deeply religious and 
evangelistic awareness of community responsibility. The pioneers 
were wonderful neighbors. New settlers were guests till their 
cabins were built. Sickness was an emergency to be met with 
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all the resources of all the neighbors. Poverty was the common 
lot, but destitution did not exist because all shared and no one 
was cold or hungry. Life in the pioneer church was like primitive 
Christianity, social-minded not by profession but by instinct and 
by the Spirit, flowering and bearing fruit in numberless community 
activities inspired but not owned by the church. 

By 1830 the scene had changed. Pioneering was over but its 
momentum and excitement remained. When they did not sweep 
men on to new adventures in the West, as in the case of John 
Brown, they reacted locally and violently, and one looks upon a 
tumultuous spectacle. Emotions let loose in the Kentucky Revival 
rocked the souls of men. Adventists went up and down the land 
terrifying the people with lurid prophecies. Spiritualists conjured 
up specters that made the morale of the credulous as water. The 
Mormons came and left, violently. Antimasonic prejudice like 
a tornado swept the land. In Ohio, out of fifty thousand Free 
and Accepted Masons, forty-five thousand renounced their obliga- 
tion for good and all. 

Sectarian controversy centered on doctrine to the extent of 
blurring moral judgments. The first Sunday Julian Sturtevant 
was in Jacksonville, the Methodists having maneuvered to hold 
the only hall against the Presbyterians, he attended the Methodist 
service. The preacher seized the occasion to excoriate John Cal- 
vin and all his works. 

Champ Clark, in his autobiography, says that men who were 
so illiterate they did not know the alphabet would argue lengthily 
and profoundly the various interpretations of the Greek verb “bap- 
tizein” (baptize). How completely in some localities human 
values were disregarded is suggested by the epitaph on the tomb- 
stone of a notorious Indian hunter:—“To Lem S. Frame, who, 
during his lifetime shot 89 Indians whom the Lord delivered 
into his hand, and who was looking forward to making up his 
hundred before the end of the year; when he fell asleep in Jesus, 
March 27, 1843.” 

Few were the churches that were not split by quarrels. Cases 
of discipline were routine religious diversion. In the Wayne 
Church two men fought so bitterly that both were excommuni- 
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cated. In the recoil they were thrown into each other’s arms and 
became bosom friends. Thereupon, joining forces they organized 
and built a church of their own where they could quarrel in peace 
and amity. 

Oberlin was a disturbing element. Plan of Union Churches 
called a convention in Cleveland in 1843 to devise means of hedg- 
ing in what they called “this fountain of evil and protect saints 
from its pestiferous malaria.” Oberlin students came largely 
from rural churches and returned to tell the things they had seen 
and heard, many of which were distracting enough. In Medina 
an Oberlin applicant for a school was chased out of town by a 
deacon with a club when the good man caught the student in his 
house. Every Sunday for a long period a sermon was preached 
against Oberlin at one of the two services. 

The slavery issue was the worst disturber of the peace. Presi- 
dent, then Professor, Asa Mahan’s little children were stoned in 
the streets of Cincinnati as “black abolitionists.” In Aurora, when 
a student from Hudson came to make an antislavery speech in 
the church, a mob gathered and loaded and fired a cannon with 
such heavy loads of powder that most of the church windows 
were broken. It is not strange that in such an overheated atmos- 
phere the Plan of Union blew up, and when the smoke had cleared 
away scores of churches were found in conferences instead of 
presbyteries. 

But by degrees one question became dominant—Shall the 
union be preserved? In Joshua R. Giddings’ tiny law office, a 
stone’s throw from Jefferson Church, the Ohio Republican party 
was conceived. Soon, to be a Congregationalist meant to be a 
Republican. 

When the war came, the souls of men flowed together in 
unity. The country churches rose as one man. Ohio sent more 
soldiers into the war than any other state. In Twinsburg, for 
example, more than one-tenth of the population volunteered, not 
including the “squirrel hunters” of Morgan’s Raid. Bodies and 
souls were laid on the nation’s altar. 

In the Civil War the turbulent energies of the pioneer spent 
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themselves, and one now looks upon an era of peace and quietness, 
Prosperity came to the rural churches. Many staid old colonial 
buildings were supplanted by stylish mid-Victorian structures, 
Benevolences increased. Life membership certificates from the 
American Missionary Association, long the pet project of Western 
Reserve churches, hung on the sitting room walls of hundreds of 
farm houses. Oberlin students, coming home for vacation, brought 
with them as their guests the sons and daughters of foreign mis- 
sionaries. These were effective propagandists. The writer yet 
thrills at the memory of guttural and clicking recitations and hair- 
raising Zulu war whoops in the Ruggles Church by Amy and 
Fred Bridgman and Jamie McCord! 

But the prosperity was fleeting. As early as 1844 Emerson, 
in his lecture on “The American Scholar,” deplored the drift of 
farm youth to New England cities. Here it developed a generation 
later and now the classification of rural and city churches becomes 
valid. 

Bad roads irked the young people on the farms. Heavy debts 
and all-devouring interest incurred during the post-war boom dis- 
couraged any ambition to follow in the furrow turned by the 
fathers. The writer recalls that a farmer for whom he once 
worked paid over $3,000.00 interest on a note for $1,000.00 and 
died with it still unpaid, but thankful that he had not defaulted 
the interest. 

Many debtors were less heroic; thousands of farms were sur- 
rendered to absentee creditors. Machinery displaced hands. The 
boys went to the city or went West. By 1885 the glory of many 
an ancient church had departed. The city churches now had their 
brief turn of prosperity at the expense of the country. The Rev. 
P. D. Dodge, far-sighted minister of the Tallmadge Church forty 
years ago, told the writer that on the session of every Presbyterian 
Church in Cleveland were former Tallmadge men. How many 
were in similar places of trust in Congregational Churches he did 
not try to estimate. All Cleveland cherishes the memory of one 
son of Tallmadge: Sereno Peck Fenn, for whom the great Y.M.C.A. 
technical school is named. The writer has referred to another 
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Tallmadge boy, Julian M. Sturtevant; yet another was the late 
Dr. Homer W. Carter, long an honored secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Conference. Like Tallmadge, all the country churches 
were pouring their young life into the cities and the new West. 
The unhappy result was that a defeatist spirit settled upon the 
churches and dozens gave up. But there were contributing causes 
even more fatal, because they went deeper into the spiritual 
texture. 

The New England churches resented having frontier name- 
sakes and tried to disown them. In the council called to recog- 
nize First Church, Columbus, Lyman Beecher fought with all 
his might to stall off any favorable action, saying that there was 
no place for Congregationalism in these parts. William Adams 
Brown says that the “outstanding character of the American 
Church is its provincialism and individualism” as seen in ‘The 
Episcopalians of Virginia, the Congregationalists of New England, 
the Presbyterians of Pennsylvania, the Baptists of the South and 
the Lutherans of Missouri.” William W. Sweet, in his history 
of Congregationalists on the frontier, points out that this denomi- 
nation is outstanding in those respects. He notes “the smug pro- 
vincialism and the superiority complex of the New England 
Churches.” For this reason Joseph Badger was given the cold 
shoulder ; for this reason, in part, the national societies two gen- 
erations later left many a country church to die. 

Yet even this was not the decisive reason for all of the fatal- 
ities, but a curious local culture of that same “smug provincialism 
and superiority complex,” that made churches of pioneer stock 
unfriendly and high-hat toward newcomers among them from 
southern Ohio and West Virginia. Its earliest appearance was 
in the custom of selling pews to pay for buildings. An equity 
was thus constituted in the church property, which could be bought, 
sold or inherited like any other tangible property. The pews had 
doors and the owners were choosey as to admissions. In the 
Weymouth Church near Medina one Sunday a stranger entered 
and took his seat. Soon a bristling pewholder made clear that 
it was not his seat. He moved to another pew, only to be again 
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ejected. He then left the building but soon returned with a chunk 
from the woodpile. This he stood on end in the aisle and sat on 
it the remainder of the service. In Twinsburg, after the Congre- 
gationalists had paid for their building by the sale of pews, the 
Methodists, although less monied, raised an almost equal amount 
for their house by shrewdly appealing for gifts to provide a church 
for the community with free pews. 

Ohio comes naturally by its sectarianism because of the 
nation-wide sources from which its people came, and every sect 
was largely represented. Churches multiplied on every hand. In 
1890 the State had more church buildings than any other in the 
union. However, the coldness and exclusiveness of many, and the 
timid reserve of the best intentioned among our people alienated 
or rebuffed hosts of good folks who otherwise would have taken 
to some extent the places of those who left for the cities, and rival 
organizations would not so often have sprung up. 

Thus it came about, through this combination of national 
and local attitudes, that many of the pioneer churches disappeared ; 
their fine old meeting-houses went to ruin or were taken over for 
other purposes or by stronger sects. Yet some beloved sanctuaries 
remain, like those of Tallmadge, Atwater, Litchfield, Freedom, 
Twinsburg and elsewhere, abiding witnesses to Pilgrim ideals. 
Those that survive are now entering upon a new and hopeful 
phase that calls them and all their adherents to face new frontiers 
for more durable pioneering. 

The town is coming to the country. New Americans with 
large families are filtering into every township, and on the mail- 
boxes there is a picturesque and prophetic alternation of old and 
new American names. Let the rural churches revive the sincere 
neighborliness of the early days and new strength will surely 
revive them. 

The danger is that they will not react thus but that they 
may revert to the old exclusive pattern. A student of agricul- 
tural economics recently made out a report on a typical Western 
Reserve community which his own ancestors helped to settle. Of 
the present population he remarked: ‘““There is an increase of first 
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and second generation foreign stock settling on the smaller farms, 
and this fact is resented by the natives.” Of course this resentment 
is not peculiar to rural districts. The city churches have been as 
provincial and have edged away from the newcomers, with the 
result that the churches are fast becoming a suburban cult. 

Yet now is the new day of opportunity, and a new crisis in 
the life of the rural church. To assimilate and grow, or to reject 
and perish, are the alternatives. By precept and by friendly forth- 
going example on the part of adults, let the children be brought 
to show kindness to the young strangers in school, on the play- 
ground and in the school bus. Let hospitality welcome them to 
the old homesteads, and let the young Old Americans bring the 
young New Americans into their church activities. Let the adults 
be neighborly toward the parents who may not yet “speak Amer- 
ican,’ but who know the language of the heart and are glad when 
their children are happy. 

Let ministers and teachers study the Old World background 
and culture, and with intelligent appreciation blend it into the 
thinner American tradition. Let them be advised by the Rev. 
George Blodgett Gilbert, who says in his, Forty Years a Country 
Minister: “Somehow the maturer churches must adjust their pro- 
grams to all sorts and conditions of men. They may have what 
they call ‘the best people’ . . . but they are headed for disaster. .. . 
The lower cultural level supplies the cities with its youth, and 
the churches must look in this direction for [replacement]... . 
It is because this great group of underprivileged do not feel at 
home in our churches that more than a score of eccentric sects 
exercise such a pull over them.’”’ And that goes for rural churches 
too. 

The new families do not come in colonies, as the early settlers 
often came to the Reserve, bringing their church organization with 
them, like Windham, Dover and others. Therefore, they can be 
drawn one by one into friendly association with existing institu- 
tions. As others come they will find a pattern already accepted 
cheerfully by those who preceded them. They will not feel ex- 
cluded and bleak, and as time passes they will not revert to old 
country religious patterns and associations, because they have 
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found the new ones so satisfying. Thus the community life will 
be unified. 

Subversive and sinister anti-American agencies are trying to 
split American society into hostile blocs, white against black, labor 
against capital, Protestant against Catholic, Christian against Jew, 
Old American against New American. The spirit that motivates 
the “New Testament Church” and later the “American Pioneer 
Church” is the only force that can foil these plotters against the 
“American Way of Life.” It is the spirit of the Christian neigh- 
bor and fellow traveler. 

In the vital task of reviving these pioneer Christian virtues 
it is most fortunate that in the Ohio fellowship the Congrega- 
tional-Christian fusion is making such splendid progress. The 
Christian brethren represent an actual product of the frontier, 
which has preserved more of the spirit of the pioneers than the 
older Congregational groups have done. The writer does not 
know of a more inspiring chapter of Ohio church history than that 
which records the coming of mighty men like Nathan Hill, Samuel 
Kyle and David Purviance. Their pure democracy, their love of 
life and youth and plain people, and their heroic loyalty to their 
convictions, summon all their successors to emulation. 

The old life of isolated individualism is fast disappearing. 
Aristotle used to teach that the size of any city, if it is to be 
efficient, should be fixed by the number of people able to hear one 
man’s voice at one and the same time. The radio today has packed 
the whole world into the area of ancient Athens or Rome. We 
are neighbors all. 

Let the Pilgrim churches, heirs of the pioneers, whole-heart- 
edly accept this fact with its implications. Let the national so- 
cieties cooperate, no longer viewing the rural and the downtown 
church as a cistern to be pumped dry, but as a living well to be 
reopened ; not as a field to be overcropped or turned back to wil- 
derness, but as soil to be replenished and made fruitful again. 

As for the rural church, its line is simply to strive to fulfill 
the second great commandment and thus make its blessing avail- 
able to all its neighbors. 








TRAVEL NOTES OF A MID-NINETEENTH 
CENTURY FRENCHMAN 


By BertHA RutH LEAMAN 


Extended travel and a great variety of experience had left 
the curiosity of Jean Jacques Ampere, a learned Frenchman of the 
mid-nineteenth century, unsatisfied; consequently, in search of 
new information, he came to America.’ Landing in New York, 
the French visitor traveled through the New England States; went 
to Montreal and Quebec; journeyed to Niagara, Buffalo and De- 
troit; and then proceeded to Chicago. He had planned to go also 
to St. Louis, but he was quite worn out by his travels and feared 
he might become ill. This was a possibility he did not like to 
contemplate in America where it seemed to him people were 
so rushed that they would not look after one properly. He con- 
sidered that the possibility of having good care would be better 
in the large cities than elsewhere; therefore, he thought it best to 
return to New York as expeditiously as possible? He did not 
want to leave the West, however, without seeing Cincinnati and 
the Ohio Valley. Being, among other things, an antiquarian, 
Ampére was greatly interested in the remains of Indian civiliza- 
tion which he hoped to find on the banks of the Ohio. 

The trip from Chicago to Cincinnati was not without interest. 
Crossing Lake Michigan by steamboat from Chicago to New Buf- 
falo, the French visitor arrived at the latter city too late to depart 
the same evening for Detroit. As a result of inadequate hotel ac- 
commodations the travelers from Chicago, as well as those from 


1 Ampére was widely traveled and very versatile. He said since it was inadvisable 
to go to China and the moon was inaccessible, he was forced to come to America to 
find something new. ‘‘Promenade en Amérique,” Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), 
ser. 2, nouvelle période [ser. 6], I (1853), 5. He had a serious motive in coming, 
however, for being a close friend of de Tocqueville and a believer in his doctrines, 
Ampére came to America to find materials to justify those doctrines. For informa- 
tion concerning Ampére, his travels, and his reasons for coming to America, see the 
article of the present writer, ‘‘A Frenchman Visits Philadelphia in 1851,” Pennsyl- 
vania History (Philadelphia), VIII (1941), 261-63. 

2Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” 737. 
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another steamboat which was to leave New Buffalo the following 
morning for the West, were lodged in a large dining-room for the 
night. Having the cultivated Frenchman’s love of comfort, Am- 
pére did not find the situation a happy one. The folk who were 
traveling west, and with whom he was forced to pass the night, 
he described as noisy and not very orderly immigrants.* 

It must be conceded that for a Frenchman of his day Ampére 
was a political liberal. It is perhaps not too much to call him 
democratic,® but, like the democracy of many intellectual liberals, 
that of the French traveler obviously broke down in practice. He 
made the best of the situation by appropriating for his own use a 
table which was placed under a hanging lamp. Using the little 
leather bag in which he carried his books and notes as a pillow, he 
settled down to read an English novel in his makeshift bed, which 
he described as being a bit hard, until “the men had ceased speak- 
ing, the women had stopped scolding their children, and the chil- 
dren had discontinued crying.” Then, he said, he tried to sleep. 
If one may judge from the circumstances surrounding his awaken- 
ing the following morning, he did so successfully. The visitor 
considered he was aroused a little uncivilly by the tavern boy, who 
threw a napkin in the window and cried: “Come on comrade, 
wake up.” He admitted, however, that the table upon which he 
had established himself was needed to serve the breakfast coffee, 
and also that everyone else had been up for a long time.® 

Experiences connected with boarding the train, which was 
scheduled to leave for Detroit at six o’clock the same morning, did 
not improve the humor of the French traveler. Deploring the 
rudeness of minor officials and attendants in the United States, he 
went toward the railroad station where his possessions had been 
left the previous evening. Here he barely avoided an accident 
which he considered might well have been disastrous. The bag- 
gageman threw a packing case down an inclined plane without 
giving the customary warning. “It passed within two inches of 

‘ Ibid., 738. 

5 On the political opinions of Ampére see Leaman, “A Frenchman Visits Phila- 


delphia,” 270 ft. 
® Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” 738. 
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my legs,” said Ampére, “which would have been broken had it 
hit me.” 

By this time his mood had become one of philosophical resig- 
nation and he decided this was a day of bad luck. At the station he 
found neither a locomotive nor any other indication that the train 
was going to depart. Inquiring whether it would leave soon, he 
was told without any explanation that it would leave in twenty 
minutes. The French observer apparently found Americans to be 
men “of few words,” for at this juncture, he complained that 
Americans have a horror of explanations. Time passed and noth- 
ing happened; consequently the French visitor finally questioned 
some other travelers about the train. He learned from them that 
it was not going to depart from the place at which it had stopped 
when it had arrived from Detroit four days earlier, but from 
another point a half mile distant. It was Ampére’s opinion that 
someone had been very remiss since his baggage had been received 
and he had not been given any indication of the change. “One 
moment more,” he said, “and I would have missed the train which 
carried my trunks to the border of Lake Erie.” ® 

In apologetic mood, the traveler indicated that he recounted 
these details, “which will interest the reader only moderately,” 
because they depict the national character “which shows itself in 
small things as well as in large ones.” The principle of politics and 
of society in the United States, he concluded, is that each se tire 
d’affaire comme il lentend. One is given complete liberty of action 
as long as one does nothing that shocks public opinion. His recent 
experiences had made Ampére not quite sure he liked so great 
liberty, for, he stated, this liberty is accorded to the individual at 
his own risk and peril. He is at no time directed, he is at no 
time cautioned, it is his job to find out for himself from what place 
the train leaves, it is his job to look out for himself if someone 
throws a packing case in his direction. The whole American atti- 
tude can be summarized in the phrase: aidez-vous vous méme. 
This, he stated, is sometimes translated in the following manner: 
Dieu pour tous, en avant, et que le diable emporte le dernier! ® 


* Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
* Ibid., 739. 
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The French visitor always maintained in his writings on his 
American travels that the better Americans were never incon- 
siderate, but he thought they did subject travelers to great in- 
convenience by their thoughtlessness in giving directions. Over- 
looking the fact that in a new country many of the conveniences 
of life do not exist, Ampére exaggerated the importance of this 
matter when he considered it an abuse of self-government. He 
was hopeful his writings would be seen by Americans and would 
make them “‘a bit ashamed of the lack of attention they gave to the 
comfort of travelers.” If this happened he thought they would 
“reform the abuse,” for he found Americans willing to profit by 
criticism—even the most violent and unjust diatribes. Among 
these Ampére listed that of Mme. Trollope,*® whose work aroused 
keen resentment in the United States.‘* Larousse says this was 
due to the “too great truth of its pictures.” ** Ampére, on the 
other hand, although he admitted there was some truth in the book, 
was more generous to the Americans; he called the book an out- 
rage.** He implied that Mme. Trollope did not know Americans 
too well, for, he asserted, she came to Cincinnati for the explicit 
purpose of establishing a small shop and she saw almost no one.* 
The Frenchman, however, gave credit to the Americans for having 
enough good sense to see the value of criticism. He made his 
point by the following example: When a man at the theater placed 


10 Ampére was referring here to Frances Milton Trollope, Domestic Manners of 
the Americans (London, 1832). Mrs. Trollope accompanied her husband, Thomas 
Anthony Trollope, an unbusinesslike English barrister who had been reduced to poverty, 
to America. A small fancy goods shop which she opened in Cincinnati was a failure 
but the three years’ stay in America gave Mrs. Trollope material for her later book 
on the people of this country. After returning to England, Mrs. Trollope followed 
her husband, who was obliged to leave the country because of his debts, to Bruges 
where she thereafter supported the family, which included five children, by her literary 
work, The book on America gave Mrs. Trollope her start in writing. Having suc- 
ceeded with it, she wrote one on Belgium, Paris, and Vienna and the Austrians 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., XXVII, 301). See also Frances Eleanor Ternan 
Trollope, Frances Milton Trollope, Her Life and Literary Work (London, 1895). The 
success of the book was due in large part to the unflattering account she gave of 
Americans. Ampére considered this account to be due in some measure to the fact 
that she was catering to “the aristocratic vanities in Europe in whose services she 
found herself singularly employed.” Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” 739. 

1 Ency. Brit., XXVII, 301. 

122a Grande Encyclopédie (Paris), XXXI, 418. 

13 Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” 739. 

14 Ibid. Ampére said his opinion on this point was confirmed even by Cap- 
tain Marryat, who was in no way favorable to the United States. Captain Marryat 
was an English sailor and novelist. His mother was an American of German extraction. 
His opinions concerning America are contained in A Diary in America (London, 1839). 
Pang’ a see Florence Marryat Lean, Life and Letters of Captain Marryat (New 

ork, ‘ 
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his feet as high as his head, people laughingly called “Trollope! 
Trollope!” As a result, he recounted, this undesirable custom 
has passed.*® 

Unfortunately the traveler’s troubles were not at an end when 
he had finally boarded the train at New Buffalo. Recalling how 
very expensive food was at the stations at which trains stopped 
for meals, he spent the entire day without eating. One suspects 
this was due to pique and not to the economics of the situation, 
for, he reported, “my health which is not at all good perhaps 
augments my disposition to chagrin.” He thought, nevertheless, 
that even though the railroad did go through scarcely cleared 
forest land the train should have carried a diner. Whether there 
were no further mishaps on the journey or whether the traveler 
was too dejected and worn to note them is not known. The re- 
mainder of the trip was recorded very simply. The visitor reached 
Detroit; at once boarded the Arrow, the steamboat which was to 
carry him from Detroit to Sandusky; disembarked at Sandusky 
the following morning; almost immediately entrained for Cincin- 
nati; and arrived at this city the same evening.’® 

The visitor found much natural beauty in the river and the 
hills surrounding Cincinnati. Both his aesthetic appreciation and 
his eloquent description indicate the poetic proclivities of the 
writer. He described the beauties of southern central Ohio in the 
following terms: 


The Scioto, which seems to be without banks, is noiseless and 
apparently lost in solitude. One might say it sleeps and dreams. . 

The country is ravissant; everywhere one sees rounded mountains 
covered with beautiful forest, appearing at this time in all the splendors 
of autumn. No place in the world are the tints of the leaves at this 
season as live and as varied as in North America; the diversity of trees 
in the forest is very great, and many of these trees are tinted in autumn 
in the most brilliant colors: bloody red, golden brown, and orange are 
to be found side by side with green—sometimes somber, sometimes 
bright. One’s eyes are truly dazzled by this rainbow of vegetation. It 
is, however, not always satisfying for in some cases these brilliant colors 
are not harmoniously blended, but in others the combinations are pleas- 


145 Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” 739. 
16 Tbid., 740. 
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ing. This is a spectacle which I believe does not have its equal in any 
other country.” 
The Ohio, lying at the foot of the hills which surrounded the 
town, was described as forming a gracieuse courbe d’azur. “I 
could wish,” declared the traveler, “to walk always on the borders 
of this charming river, at the foot of these hills, in the shade of 
these beautiful trees, among the promeneurs who seem so happy.” ® 

Within the natural amphitheater formed by the hills lay the 
city of Cincinnati: la reine de ’ouest. From the top of one of the 
hills Ampére viewed the town “bathed in the splendors of the set- 
ting sun’; the “slender white bell towers” seemed to him like the 
minarets of an Asiatic city.’ 

Within the city itself the observer found less reason for 
enthusiasm. There was no wharf along the river and there were 
very few bridges; the bridges, he said, were the numerous steam- 
boats which passed ceaselessly from one bank to the other. The 
streets in the city were named for trees. The American “horror 
of uselessness and consequent love of abbreviation” had caused the 
elimination of the word “street” on the signs. The sidewalks, 
made of large flagstones, came to an end abruptly giving the im- 
pression that the town had been built hastily and was not finished. 
Descending back of the town Ampére found suburbs being con- 
structed, these areas seemed desolate to him for they were no 
longer country and had not yet been transformed into town. 

The narrator reported that the population of Cincinnati was 
116,000 in 1851; the rapid growth of the city is attested by the 
fact that the population had doubled in the preceding ten years.” 
Being connected by rail with the Great Lakes and by the Ohio 
with the Mississippi, Cincinnati was a prominent commercial city ; 
it was also a noteworthy packing center of the pork industry. 
Ampére was not enthusiastic about Cincinnati; this lack of appre- 
ciation was due to the presence of the pork industry. On the other 
hand, he admitted, it was “because of the pigs” that instead of 
ania, 755. 

18 Tbid., 744, 755. 

9 Thid., 755. 

20 These figures are apparently accurate for the census of 1850 gives the popula- 


tion of the city as being 115,438. Charles Cist, Sketches and Statistics of Cincinnati 
in 1851 (Cincinnati, 1851), 45. 
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savages who would scalp travelers like himself there was on the 
banks of the Ohio a city of 100,000 people with churches, schools 
and theaters. Despite this knowledge the Frenchman could not 
develop the ardor for the pork industry which was shown by the 
native son who had written: 


The foreigner who finds himself here during the packing season 
and especially at the time one ships this article [pork] finds himself 
bewildered in trying to follow with the eye and fix in the memory the 
many processes which he successively observes although he follows the 
different stages of preparation of the pork until it is ready to be sold, 
and notes the interminable lines of trucks, which it seems at this time 
occupy the principal streets, going and returning in continuous files to 
the extent of a mile or more, making any other use of the streets im- 
possible from morning until night.” 


ce 


Ampére considered this statement to be worthy of Cicero, “at 
least in length.” He also called it almost lyrical and, begging to 
be pardoned for the comparison, stated that it really reminded him 
of the verse of Dante in which he depicted “the innumerable files 
of pilgrims coming and going from Saint Peter’s to the bridge of 
Adrien,”? and from the bridge to Saint Peter’s during the solemnity 
of the jubilee.” ?* The Ohio writer had further observed: 


And the astonishment of the foreigner is not diminished when he 
considers the numerous barrels of pork and casks of lard for which 
there is no room on the platforms of the factories, extended though 
they be, and which encumber all the free space, being scattered on the 
banks of the river, on the sidewalks, on the streets, and even on the 
adjacent land, which is ordinarily empty.” 


Continuing unable to develop enthusiasm equal to that of the writer 


21 Ampére indicated that he found this statement ibid., 257. See Ampére, “‘Prome- 
nade en Amérique,” 743. Ampére made a mistake in his page numbering for the 
quotation is from page 286 and not 257. There is only one edition of this work, 
therefore, this cannot account for the difference in pagination. 

22 This is the bridge over the Tiber at Rome commonly known as the Ponte S. 
Angelo, built by the Emperor Hadrian. Paget Toynbee, Concise Dictionary | 
Proper Names and Notable Matters in the Works of Dante (Oxford, 1914), 434 ff. 

2% Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” 743. Dante is referring here to the 
enormous throngs of pilgrims from all over Europe who went to Rome during the 
Jubilee of 1300. As a safety measure a barrier was erected lengthwise on the bridge 
of S. Angelo in order to facilitate passage in two directions. Dante depicts these 
pilgrims as they cross the bridge in opposite directions. The Inferno, xviii. 32. 

24 Ampére, ‘“‘Promenade en Amérique,” 743. For a description of the industry 
see Cist, Sketches and Statistics, 278-88. This account is worth reading. Another 
writer in discussing the industry says: ‘‘Cincinnati for years was known as ‘Porkopolis,’ 
a name perhaps not much coveted by the citizens of the Queen City but justified 
Possibly by the large pork interests centered here for several decades.” Charles 
Frederic Goss, Cincinnati, the Queen City, 1788-1912 (Cincinnati, 1912), II, 334. 
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in question, Ampére declared, however, that it was impossible not 
to be struck by the truly gigantic development of the pork indus- 
try in Cincinnati. A single establishment by the name of Mamouth, 
he reported, had shipped almost 12,000 porkers in one season. The 
average shipment for Cincinnati, he continued, was more than 
300,000 per year, the figure being raised one year to 725,000; for 
the whole Mississippi Valley the figure climbed to many millions. 
The great numbers in America always stagger the imagination, 
said the visitor, whether it is a question of years, of distances, or 
of individuals, even when these individuals are pigs.”° 

The writer was somewhat perturbed by the following state- 
ment which he found in James Hall’s Esquisses de louest: ‘“Cin- 
cinnati is considered to be the artistic and scientific city of our 
republic, the center of culture and taste in the arts, and conse- 
quently has the most perfectionée population of our continent.” 
Considering Boston and Philadelphia, Ampére thought this was 
saying a good deal; he did, however, find indication of some artis- 
tic achievement in Cincinnati. Before coming to America, Ampére 
had seen in the Crystal Palace in London the statue called “The 
Greek Slave’’?? which was the work of Powers, a Cincinnati sculp- 
tor.°* The Frenchman considered the work gracieuse, in spite of 
some faults, but he was less impressed by Powers’ first efforts, the 
results of which Ampére found in the museum at Cincinnati and 
which he described as grotesque and perfectly ridiculous.?® The 
opportunity for Powers to develop his talent had been provided by 
the wealthy Nicholas Longworth *° who had sent the sculptor to 


% Ampére, “‘Promenade en Amérique,” 744. 

7% The English title is, Sketches of History, Life, and Manners in the West 
(Philadelphia, 1835). 

27 Ampére called the work “The Young Slave” and not “The Greek Slave” 
(‘Promenade en Amérique,” 745). This production took first prize at the Crystal 
Palace exhibition. This was the first time the work of an American sculptor had been 
considered the equivalent of that of European ones. ‘Clara Longworth de Chambrun, 
Cincinnati, Story of the Queen City (New York, 1939), 174. 

28 Throughout his discussion Ampére calls this sculptor Powell. He is undoubtedly 
referring to Hiram Powers. He may have confused Powers’ name with that of the 
Cincinnati portrait painter, W. H. Powell. Powers is unquestionably one of the out- 
standing artists Cincinnati has produced. Cist says of him, “His Fisher Boy, Proserpine, 
Calhoun, Eve, America and California, stamp him as the sculptor of the age, if not 
of all ages past and to come.” ‘‘Promenade en Amérique,” 128. On Powers see also 
Chambrun, Cincinnati, 174-83; Goss, Cincinnati, II, 440 ff. 

2 Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” 746. ‘ 

%0 Nicholas Longworth came as a young man from Newark, New Jersey, to Cin- 
cinnati in 1804. Here he studied and practised law. He became very wealthy; in 1850 
his taxes were approximately $17,000. This was the largest sum paid by any individual 
in the United States, except by William B. Astor, whose taxes for the same year were 
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Rome to study for a number of years. In his travels in America 
Ampére found numerous instances in which individuals assumed 
responsibilities which in Europe were undertaken by the state; 
Longworth’s benefaction he placed in this category. Two other 
sculptors—Horatio Greenough, whose studio the traveler had seen 
in Florence, and Thomas Crawford, who had been to Rome—were 
also described by Ampere as men of talent.** 

It was only in the field of sculpture that the narrator found 
any artistic achievement in America. He thought less progress 
had been made in architecture than in any other of the fine arts. 
The only attractive architectural productions he had seen (when 
in Ohio) were those connected with public utilities, such as the 
reservoirs of Boston (?), which he found to be built with a truly 
Roman simplicity and solidity. Ampere could not determine the 
architectural design of the Capitol at Columbus, which city he 
visited briefly, but he was not favorably impressed by it. Perhaps 
the worst example of American architecture he saw was a building 
in Columbus which was constructed of brick, “with a great 
hexagonal tower, numerous turrets, and doors and windows of 
white marble; the whole having a false air, very false, it is true, 
of the Alhambra.” Ampére’s distress was increased when upon 
asking a passer-by what this strange building could be he was told 
with an air of satisfaction that it was a medical school. “What an 
honor to Hippocrates,” said the writer, “is this feudal structure!” 

Ampere thought the same principle which explained the suc- 
cess of the Americans in sculpture accounted for the lack of success 
in architecture. In his opinion sculpture is not connected with the 
needs of the age in which it is produced but is largely borrowed 
from classical models. There is, therefore, no reason why it 
should not be developed as readily in one country as in another ; 
no reason why a man born on the banks of the Ohio should not 
be inspired by classical models as easily as one born on the banks 
of the Rhine or the Seine, for even an inhabitant of Cincinnati 





$23,000. He made his money in real estate, having bought many city lots in the early 
days for ten dollars or less. In 1850 he was said to be the largest landholder in the 
city in spite of the fact that he had sold more lands and lots than any other man in 
Cincinnati. Cist, Sketches and Statistics, 333 ff.; Chambrun, Cincinnat1, 108 ff. 

31 According to Powers the works of Greenough and Crawford were inferior to 
his. Chambrun, Cincinnati, 181. 
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could readily make a trip to Italy for the purpose of studying 
classical models. Architecture, on the other hand, must be adapted 
to the age which produces it. Utilitarian values are the primary 
essential and the problem of the architect becomes one of combin- 
ing beauty and utility in a given age. This means the creation of 
new models, a difficult task under any conditions, but particularly 
so in a country which is preoccupied with material development 
and has had no time to devote to aesthetic appreciation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, said Ampére, that in their efforts to be origi- 
nal Americans have mixed in a most unfortunate manner different 
styles of architecture and then added ornaments as fancy dictated 
without taking the purpose of the building into account in any 
way.*” 

After stating that Americans have the bad habit of giving 
things pompous names, especially in matters in which they excel 
the least, Ampére said their museums were often only collections 
of bric-a-brac. It would seem that he placed the museum at Cin- 
cinnati in this classification. The only things of value he found in 
it were some Indian relics. He was totally unimpressed by a 
“thousand insignificant objects” he found; by a small Egyptian 
figure which he was told was found in one of the Mexican pyra- 
mids—a claim he did not hesitate to declare impossible; and the 
sculptural composition of Powers referred to above.** 

Mid-nineteenth century Cincinnati also gave evidence of some 
scientific interest. There was an observatory, which had been 
built by private subscription, on land donated by Longworth ;* 
there was also an astronomical society, whose composition Am- 
pére found curious.*® Its membership consisted of: twenty-five 
doctors, thirty-three lawyers, thirty-nine wholesale grocers, fifteen 
retail grocers, five ministers, sixteen pork merchants and twenty- 
three carpenters. Ampére considered it obvious that this society 
did not make any great astronomical discoveries, but, he said, it did 


ae | ére, “Promenade en Amérique,” 745. ff. 
4 

% Cist, Sketches and Statistics, 107-10, 341-46. 

%5 This astronomical society was due to the efforts of a young lawyer and teacher 
named Ormsby M. Mitchell. As professor of mathematics and astronomy in Cincinnati 
College he found himself handicapped by lack of equipment. By a series of lectures 
he tried to arouse public opinion in favor of building an observatory. There was an 
attendance of sixteen at the first lecture and two thousand at the last. Henry A. Ford, 
History of Cincinnati (Cleveland, 1881), 223. 
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contribute from its treasury to the study of astronomy. One 
scientist of note, however, was found in this society—Doctor John 
Locke who had discovered the electrical clock, which made it pos- 
sible to determine longitude more readily than formerly.*® Charles 
Maury, the director of the observatory at Washington, said the 
following about it: 


This problem which has tormented astronomers and navigators for 
centuries [that of determining longitude] has been reduced by American 
sagacity to the simplest and most exact form. Now, thanks to this 
process, longitude can be determined in a night with much more exacti- 
tude than was possible by years of observation before.” 


In order to accomplish the real purpose of coming to the Ohio 
Valley—that of securing information about Indian relics—Am- 
pére went to Chillicothe to consult with the local authority, Edwin 
Hamilton Davis ** who had, in collaboration with Ephraim George 
Squier, published the well-known work on the Indians called 
Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley.®® The traveler 
hesitated to make this trip because there was no railroad to Chilli- 
cothe but his health being somewhat improved he decided to do so. 


Ampére went to Chillicothe by way of Columbus. He de- 
scribed this city as being a town of one street, which was half a 
mile long and ended in the forest; he admired the width of this 
street which he compared to that of the rue de la Paix. There 
were streets leading from the principal one but the houses on 
them were small and scattered like those in a village. The “im- 
mense monument” which formed the Capitol was located in the 
center of the city. Everywhere in the rustic streets of the city 
hammering and pounding could be heard. The summary im- 
pression was that “of a city that was awakening.” Ampere said 
Columbus reminded him of Vergil’s description of the building of 
Carthage: 

36 On the work of Locke on the magnetic intensity of Cincinnati and its environs 
see Cist, Sketches and Statistics, 23-28. Locke was professor of chemistry and pharmacy 
in the Medical College of Ohio, which was located in Cincinnati. 

37 Ampére, ‘‘Promenade en Amérique,” 746, 

33 Davis was trained in medicine. He taught in one of the medical schools 
of New York. Apparently the study of Indian civilization was his avocation; he must 
have given a great deal of time to this. Jbid., 1029. 


This work, published in 1847, forms volume I of the Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge. 
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Instant ardentes Tyrii; pars ducere muros 
Molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa.” 


The only means of transportation from Columbus to Chilli- 
cothe was the diligence. The insatiable curiosity of the traveler 
made him eager to experience this type of travel; he thought that 
by so doing he would perhaps become more tolerant of the incon- 
veniences of travel by rail. He found the diligence fairly clean but 
poorly closed by its leather curtains. The road was bad and the 
“joltings were very rude.” As a result of the trip he developed 
an increased admiration for the people who had traveled in 
America before railroads were built. 

Unfortunately Davis was in New York when Ampére arrived 
at Chillicothe. But the father-in-law of Davis met the situation 
adequately by giving the French traveler a copy of his son-in-law’s 
book, in order that he might thereby secure some initial informa- 
tion regarding the remains of Indian civilization in this area, and 
by introducing him to a young German doctor, by the name of 
Rominger, in the vicinity, who was also greatly interested in prim- 
itive civilizations and who had often accompanied Davis on his 
archaeological expeditions. Rominger took the French visitor to 
see the Indian mounds in the vicinity of Chillicothe. Some of these 
mounds were circular, others square (these being more than a 
thousand feet on each side),*? and in both cases the formation was 
always perfect. Ampere placed the mounds in two categories: 
those devoted to religious purposes, and those used for defense. 
Those constructed for defense purposes were surrounded by a ditch; 
inside this ditch there was a wall, which was usually made of earth, 
but sometimes it was built of stone some of which seemed to have 
been carried from a long distance.*2 The mounds were found in 
the area contained within the St. Lawrence, the Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi and the Alleghenies. They seemed to Ampere to indicate the 





# Ampére, “Promenade en Amérique,” 747. The passage is found in Zneid, 
i, 423. Freely translated it runs thus: The Tyrians eagerly advance to the work; part 
of them raising the walls and building up the citadel and some of them rolling up 
stones with their hands. 

41 Ampére indicated that he had taken this information from Squier and Davis, 
Ancient Monuments, 31, 40. (Throughout his discussion Ampére spells Davis’s name 
Davies). None of Ampére’s references to Squier and Davis have been checked for 
accuracy. 

43 Jbid., 23. 
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presence, at a very early date, of a semicivilized people in this 
region who were superior to the Indians of the area. Ampére 
was inclined to accept the theory that these Mound-builders, who 
had entirely disappeared from the Old Northwest leaving no trace 
of themselves except the mounds, were the people whom the Mex- 
ican painters represented as moving from the North to the South. 
They were perhaps, he suggested, Asiatics who had entered the 
North American continent from the Northwest and who, leaving 
the remains of their civilization in the Old Northwest Territory, 
had moved on to Mexico. There was, he stated, a certain simi- 
larity between the truncated pyramids of the Mound-builders and 
the Mexican téocallis.** The mounds in the Ohio Valley with their 
contents represented, he believed, a civilization which was not yet 
perfected but which was developed to a greater extent in Mexico. 

Ampére found a number of evidences that the Mound-builders 
were on the way toward civilization. One of these was the ex- 
ploitation of copper, which seemed to antedate the coming of the 
white man, in the region of Lake Superior. There existed in this 
area a veritable copper mine which is attributed to the Mound- 
builders. The aisles in the mine were from ten to fifteen feet in 
width and from five to twenty-five feet in depth; natural pillars 
similar to those used in coal mines supported the roof. In one 
place a mass of copper ore weighing approximately twelve thou- 
sand pounds was found on a wooden trellis. The ancient miners 
had tried to remove this ore from the mine but due to its great 
weight they apparently had to abandon the project. Cinders and 
coal found all around the mine indicated a knowledge of the use 
of fire. Traces of an extended and fairly well-developed agri- 
culture, which was superior to anything found among the savages, 
also existed in the regions occupied by the Mound-builders. 

Ampére also considered there was evidence that the Mound- 
builders had lived in this area at a very early date. Trees, which 
had grown on the mounds in the Ohio Valley and had been cut, 
gave evidence of being at least eight hundred years old.** Then, 
too, there was an absence of metal tools while stone hammers 
Srna, 18, 45. 


. * Ampére takes this information from Sir Charles Lyell, Travels in North Amer- 
tca (London, 1845), II, 29. 
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existed in great abundance. Finally, in the Lake Superior region, 
the roots of a tree, whose concentric rings indicated it could not 
have been less than two hundred and ninety years old, had grown 
entirely around a mass of copper, proving that the copper mines 
had been abandoned at a date well before the first European estab- 
lishments in the vicinity of Lake Superior.*® 

While most of the mounds Ampére saw were either square 
or circular, there was one which represented a serpent one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long with an eye in its forehead. He thought 
this interesting because of its similarity to the one in Salisbury 
Plain, England, close to the famous monument of Stonehenge. He 
was of the opinion, however, that Squier, who had combined these 
facts with the role of the serpent in the religions of the East and 
on this basis had formed “an historic system on the cult of the 
serpent,” like many other authors of mythological systems, had 
confused things which are entirely different. The facts in them- 
selves, he added, were, however, not less curious and the similarity 
not less singular. 

Ampére’s antiquarian and scientific interest came into play 
when he advocated that the French government send an archaeo- 
logical expedition to these mounds. By using a map of the mounds 
which had been prepared by Davis, this expedition could work 
very effectively, Ampére declared. So hopeful was he that the 
French government, or at least some European government, might 
follow this recommendation that he secured detailed information 
concerning the expense involved. From a “distinguished mer- 
chant” named Clemensen ** in Chillicothe he learned that the cost 
of excavating would be approximately five francs per day for each 
man; this seemed to the French investigator to be very little. He 
thought this work should be undertaken immediately, for in twenty 
years, he said, there will be nothing left of this unknown past. The 
plows of those who clear the land, he asserted, are rapidly de- 
stroying these mounds. “Would it not be desirable to save from 
destruction the remains of a civilization which one may call rela- 
tive and which seems to have been the intermediary between the 


“ Ampére, “‘Promenade en Amérique,” 749 ff. 
# The present writer could not find either the first name nor any other additional 
information about Clemensen. 
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more advanced culture of the Mexicans and the barbarity of the 
savages?” he queried. The inquiring traveler’s principal purpose 
in going to Chillicothe had been to see Davis’s collection of Amer- 
ican antiquities; since Davis had taken this to New York with 
him, Ampére’s trip to Chillicothe seemed useless. But in spite of 
the fact that he found it very fatiguing he did not regard it so. 
For, he said, if he could convince someone to make these excava- 
tions which would be easy, inexpensive and almost certain to pro- 
duce results, he would consider the trip worth all the effort. 

When he arrived in New York Ampére at once sought out 
Davis who showed him his collection of Indian relics. It was 
dominated by pipes, which the curious French visitor found very 
strange. He described them in the following words: 


The bow] ordinarily represents an animal, although sometimes it is 
a human figure. The animals are carved in a very remarkable manner ; 
the carving being as good as that I have seen in Egyptian sculpture 
and in the beautiful collection of M. Siebold at Leyden. The figures 
of animals are easier to reproduce than those of man. The Indian 
artists have succeeded admirably in reproducing the character and habits 
of quadrupeds and birds: a hawk tears its prey to pieces, the otter 
really bites. The crane with its long beak joined to its long neck, has 
been as naively and as faithfully represented by an unknown sculptor 
as by a great poet. The articulations of its long legs, the scales and the 
gills of the fish are expressed with an extreme delicacy; it is the same 
with the reptiles, the shape of the serpent’s head ,and the wrinkled skin 
of the toad are well executed. One finds there [in the collection of pipes] 
a veritable American menagerie; the squirrel, the turtle, the beaver, the 
eagle, the swallow, the parrot, the toucan,” the lamantin,® etc., it is not 
a fantastic sculpture like that of the Mexicans,” nor grossiére like the 
informal designs of the Red-skins; it is an art different and superior, 
following closely nature and knowing how to reproduce it without dis- 
figuring it. There are also heads of men showing very remarkable 
work; one of them, having a very individual character, represents a 
chief whose face is tatooed; another seems to represent death. A man 
on all fours shedding tears is probably a representation of an enem 


“The toucan is any one of the many fruit-eating, picarian birds of tropical 
America. 

“The lamantin is the manatee, any of several aquatic herbivorous mammals of 
the order Sirenia. It inhabits the waters of the West Indies and the neighboring main- 
land coasts from Florida to Yucatan. It is about ten feet long, nearly black in color, 
and thick skinned. . . 

4? Ampére indicates in a footnote that after writing this he had seen animals 
and even human figures in the Museum of Mexico which were carved as realistically 
as these. Ampére, ‘Promenade en Amérique,” 1026. 
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produced in this manner in order that his conqueror can give himself 
the pleasure of smoking through the image of his person as a sign of 
triumph.” 


Ampére was greatly impressed by the large number of pipes 
in the Davis collection. This could be understood, he stated, if 
one realized that smoking was among many Indian tribes a re- 
ligious ceremony and that it also formed among many of them 
the most essential part of the ceremony in all deliberative assem- 
blies. Ampére had collected a large number of statements which 
indicated that to inhale tobacco smoke was a religious act, and to 
burn it a sign of homage to the divinity. Strange as it may seem 
tobacco was also used as an incense. 

Davis had in his collection an Indian skull which had been 
taken from a mound some miles from Chillicothe—a mound so 
high that it “seems to dominate all the country,” says the nar- 
rator. This mound, he thought, was probably the tomb of a cele- 
brated chieftain of this unknown people. The skull was con- 
sidered a perfect type of the American race. 

In the Davis collection there were also many interesting 
weapons of war: javelins and lances of flint, milk-white quartz, 
or rock crystal. These, thought Ampére, seemed to be an imitation 
of the fossilized teeth of the shark. The mounds furnished these 
teeth in great numbers, as well as those of the bear and the alli- 
gator; they were used to form necklaces. Some of the tools in- 
dicated that the people who used them had acquired a certain 
degree of skill: stone scissors had been ground and polished with 
sand, and a kind of wheel with a groove in which there was a 
thread—perhaps metallic—was used to operate a gimlet. Metallic 
threads were also used to: repair broken stone objects. There was 
pottery in various forms some of which was rather graceful. In 
some cases it had been decorated, and like the pipes this pottery 
was very superior to that produced by the Indians who lived in the 
Ohio Valley at a later date. In the collection were also shells that 
had been found placed together in a manner which seemed to indi- 
cate they had been used as money.*' Neither gold nor iron were 





8 Tbid. 
*1 Ampére remarked that this custom existed in India and among certain savage 
people of North America. Jbid., 1028. 
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found in the collection, but as suggested above, copper was used 
and also silver—probably found occasionally in the copper veins— 
in very small quantity. This civilization belonged then to the 
Bronze Age. Davis also had large pieces of stone which he thought 
represented a type of anvil that was used for hammering out 
bronze. 

Davis thought there was evidence that the Mound-builders 
came close to having a knowledge of printing. He believed they 
traced designs in relief, covered them with oxide of pulverized 
iron, and then used them to print many skin ornaments. But 
Davis did not believe, as did some others, that certain hollow 
tubes had been used to make astronomical observations; he 
thought these were more probably only ordinary pipes. 

An interesting aspect of these mounds was that in general 
each one contained a particular kind of object to the exclusion 
of all others. In one there were pipes, in another quartz arrow- 
heads, and in others mica plates. Davis thought each kind of 
object, as well as each mound and altar, was dedicated to a 
special divinity and that the bones found with these objects were 
those of a chief or priest who was devoted to the service of this 
special deity. 

In concluding his discussion, Ampére decided that one thing 
at least was certain concerning this unknown people, whoever 
they were: they had connections with very diverse and very dis- 
tant points in North America. They made ornaments of bone 
or shell and covered them with bronze and silver, they had pieces 
of obsidian,®* and they had pearls which they used for the eyes 
of animals; the copper could hardly have come from any place 
other than the borders of Lake Superior, the obsidian from 
Mexico and the pearls from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Ampére stated that the Davis collection was unique, for 
Europe had no antiquarian collection of this type. He con- 
sidered it would be a valuable collection for any European 
museum. He hoped France might acquire it. 

Thus the itinerant Latin had not only satisfied his curiosity 

52 Obsidian is a very hard volcanic stone used by the ancient inhabitants of 


Mexico and Peru. 
53 Ampére, ‘‘Promenade en Amérique,” 1029. 
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about the remains of Indian civilization in the Ohio Valley but 
he had also increased his interest in them. After continuing his 
travels in the eastern part of the United States he went to Mexico 
and thence to Cuba, from which point he returned to Europe, 
taking with him the hope that he could induce some European 
government or other agency to engage in an archaeological ex- 
pedition to the Ohio Valley—a hope which was never realized, 











THE DEBT OF THE STATE OF OHIO FROM 
1900 TO 1938, INCLUSIVE 





By Henry F. WALRADT 





One method of raising money with which to make govern- 
mental expenditures is to issue bonds or certificates of indebted- 
ness. The record of the State Government of Ohio during the 
twentieth century as to debt may well be studied in this day when 
so many political units too recklessly meet their present desire 
or need for revenue by the easy expedient of going into debt. 

At the beginning of the present century the debt of the State 
Government consisted of the funded or bonded debt and the irre- 
ducible debt. The funded debt, which originated in 1825, arose 
mainly in connection with the construction of the State’s system 
of canals. The irreducible debt originated from the practice by 
the State of using, for the expenditures it desired to make, the 
proceeds from the sale of public land given to the State by Con- 
gress for religious and educational purposes. The amounts thus 
used by the State were set up as an unfunded debt upon which 
the State pledged itself to pay six per cent annual interest. In 
an attempt to insure that this debt should be perpetual, there 
was incorporated in the Constitution adopted in 1851 a provision 
that “the principal of all funds arising from the sale, or other dis- 
position of lands, or other property granted or entrusted to this 
state for educational and religious purposes, shall forever be 
preserved inviolate, and undiminished; and the income arising 
therefrom, shall be faithfully applied to the specific objects of 
the original grants, or appropriations.” Later the proceeds from 
any bequests or gifts made to Ohio State, Ohio and Miami 
universities and turned into the State treasury also became a 
part of the irreducible debt of the State. 


A. The Funded Debt. 
The State’s outstanding bonds based on the entire credit of 
the State were redeemed in full during the fiscal year 1903 with 


1 Article VI, Section 1. 


(119) 
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the exception of $1,655. This was an old canal debt which ma- 
tured in 1849 and upon which no interest was paid after that 
year. The last payment on the principal of this debt was made 
in 1870.2, As these bonds in all probability will never be pre- 
sented for redemption, for practical purposes the public debt in- 
volving the general credit of the State was entirely paid before 
the close of 1903. 

There were outstanding, however, on November 15, 1900, 
certificates of indebtedness which were issued by Ohio State and 
Ohio universities. The Generai Assembly on April 15, 1892, 
passed an act authorizing the Board of Trustees of Ohio State 
University to issue certificates of irdebtedness, not in excess of 
$120,000, for the erection of buildings and the acquisition of 
equipment.* These certificates were issued in anticipation of the 
annual State levies on property for the support of the university 
and were to be entirely paid before July 1, 1897. A similar issue 
of $30,000 had been sold by the trustees under the authority 
granted by an act passed May 4, 1891,* but as these were all re- 
deemed before June 30, 1892, they do not enter into the picture. 
Only $110,000 of certificates were actually issued of those au- 
thorized by the Act of April 15, 1892, but the Board of Trustees 
found it necessary to obtain authority from the legislature by the 
Act of March 13, 1894,° to refund these. The refunding cer- 
tificates were payable in eleven annual installments of $10,000, 
the first payable June 1, 1895, and the last on June 1, 1905. 
The proceeds from the sale of these refunding certificates were 
used to take up the outstanding certificates. 

Need for additional buildings resulted in the General As- 
sembly, on April 17, 1896,° authorizing a further issue of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness in anticipation of the annual State levies 
on property in support of the university. These were not to ex- 
ceed in amount $300,000 and were to be entirely redeemed be- 
fore January 1, 1904. Under the Acts of March 13, 1894, and 
April 17, 1896, the indebtedness of Ohio State University reached 


2 Report of the Auditor of the State of Ohio (Columbus), 1914, 167, n. 
389 O. L. 321. 

#88 0. L. 591. 
591 O. L. 62. 
6920. L. 191. 

















*93 O. L. 221. 
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a peak of $380,000 on December 17, 1897, of which $35,000 was 
payable in 1898, $65,000 in each of the years 1899-1903 inclusive, 
and $10,000 in each of the years 1904 and 1905. Because of the 
growth of the university and its increasing need of more instruc- 
tors and equipment, the annual expenditures of the university 
increased to such a degree that this indebtedness could not be met. 
All attempts to obtain any other form of relief failing, the Board 
of Trustees again requested from the legislature the right to refund 
the debt. On April 23, 1898,” the General Assembly empowered 
the board to “extend the time and payment of portions of the 
present bonded indebtedness . . . as the same shall become due, 
by issuing other bonds in lieu thereof.” This was to be done 
in such a way that “the amount of principal falling due each 
year shall be $25,000.” The act further provided that the bonds 
were to bear interest not exceeding 44 per cent, payable semi- 
annually, and were all to be paid before January 1, 1913, out of 
the levies made for the support of the university. The outstand- 
ing indebtedness of the university as a result of this financial 
procedure at the end of the fiscal year (November 15) of the 
years enumerated is shown in the following table. 


TABLE 1 
OUTSTANDING BONDS (OR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTED- 
NESS) OF OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY AS OF NOVEMBER 
15, 1900-1913, INCLUSIVE 


Year Amount Year Amount 
1900 $330,000 1907 $155,000 
1901 305,000 1908 130,000 
1902 280,000 1909 105,000 
1903 255,000 1910 80,000 
1904 250,000* 1911 55,000 
1905 225,000* 1912 30,000 
1906 180,000 (a ec 


Source: Reports of the Board of Trustees of Ohio State University 
to the Governor of Ohio, 1900-1913, inclusive. 


* Includes $30,000 certificates of indebtedness issued December 21, 1903, 
and payable December 15, 1904, but not paid until June 7, 1906. These were 


bid in by the treasurer of the university as an investment for the rents 
arising from the Page estate which had been bequeathed to the university 
and was under litigation. 
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Similarly on April 22, 1896, the General Assembly passed 
an act* authorizing the Board of Trustees of Ohio University to 
issue certificates of indebtedness, not to exceed $60,000 in 
amount, in anticipation of the annual levies for the support of 
the university to be used for the erection of buildings and im- 
provements and for buying equipment. These certificates were 
to be entirely redeemed before January 1, 1904. This act was 
followed by another enacted on April 12, 1898,° authorizing the 
Board of Trustees to issue $15,000 of certificates for the purpose 
of redeeming certificates which were maturing September 1, 1898 
and 1899. Of the refunding certificates, $5,000 were to be re- 
deemed in 1904 and $10,000 in 1905. 

Still the university faced financial difficulty in redeeming the 
certificates as they fell due. Consequently, the legislature on 
April 3, 1900,!° authorized the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness not to exceed $55,000, the proceeds to be applied exclusively 
to the redemption of certificates already issued and maturing 
$10,000 on September 1 in each of the years 1900 to 1903 in- 
clusive and 1905, and $5,000 on September 1, 1904. Not less 
than $5,000 of these refunding certificates were to be redeemed 
beginning in 1906 and the entire amount was to be redeemed 
before January I, 1917. 

Acting under the authority granted to them by the Act of 
April 3, 1900, the Board of Trustees refunded the outstanding 
certificates as they matured in the years 1900 to 1903 inclusive. 
Beginning in 1904, both the certificates falling due each year and 
the annual interest on the debt were paid from appropriations 
made for the purpose by the General Assembly from the general 
revenue fund of the State. As a result the outstanding debt of 
Ohio University on November 15 of the years 1900 to 1903 
inclusive was $55,000, after which the debt decreased $5,000 a 
year, the last installment maturing on September 1, 1913. 

Although these certificates of indebtedness on bonds issued 
by Ohio State and Ohio universities are not generally considered 
to be a part of Ohio’s funded debt, the fact that they were issued 

#92 O. L. 285. 


993 O. L. 109. 
1094 0. L. 94. 
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in anticipation of general property taxes levied by the State in 
support of these universities, the acts authorizing their issue 
specifically stipulating that they were to be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of such levies, and that actually some of them were re- 
deemed by special appropriations from the general revenue fund 
of the State, is sufficient from the economic point of view to 
justify their inclusion as part of the funded debt of the State. 

Thus by 1917 the State Government, including its agencies, 
had completely retired its funded debt. At this time the United 
States entered the first World War; during the twenties there 
was a very rapid increase in the construction of expensive high- 
ways; and then followed the prolonged depression which caused 
a substantial reduction in the revenue from existing taxes and 
forced large increases in public expenditures to provide for the 
unemployed. The State Government’s relative freedom from 
debt throughout the entire period, 1900-1938 inclusive, in spite 
of these circumstances, is probably due to a considerable degree 
to the provisions in the State Constitution relative to the incurring 
of debt by the State Government. Section 1 of Article VIII em- 
powers the State to “contract debts to supply casual deficits or 
failures in revenues, or to meet expenses not otherwise provided 
for; but the aggregate of such debts . . . shall never exceed seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars.” Section 2 of Article VIII 
provides that “in addition to the above limited power the state 
may contract debts to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, de- 
fend the state in war” and Section 3 of Article VIII stipulates 
that “except the debts above specified, no debt whatever shall here- 
after be created by or on behalf of the state.” Section 6 of 
Article XII, which was adopted September 3, 1912, added an- 
other limitation which reads: “Except as otherwise provided in 
this constitution the state shall never contract any debt for pur- 
poses of internal improvement.” 

Of course, if there is sufficient popular support for such a 
proposal, it is possible to pass a constitutional amendment for 
the contraction of a debt by the State for other purposes and be- 
yond the seven hundred and fifty thousand dollar limitation speci- 
fied in the Constitution. Such action was taken on November 8, 
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1921, when the voters adopted an amendment (Section 2a of 
Article VIII) which provided for an issue of bonds not to ex- 
ceed $25,000,000 for the purpose of raising money with which to 
pay a State soldiers’ bonus to the World War veterans, or their 
heirs, with a rank not higher than captain in the Army or Marine 
Corps or corresponding grade in the Navy, who at the time they 
began service resided in Ohio. The bonds issued in accordance 
with this amendment bore 4? per cent interest per annum payable 
semiannually and matured in equal semiannual installments of 
$1,250,000, the first to be paid on April I, 1923, and the last on 
October I, 1932. 


Another attempt was made in 1931 to pass an amendment 
for the issue of bonds to provide larger and better facilities for 
the criminal and welfare institutions of the State, but it failed.™ 


The World War Compensation Bonds were completely re- 
tired by 1932 as planned, but due to the severe damage suffered 
from a gas explosion on April 14, 1932, by the State Office Build- 
ing then under construction, the State issued $750,000 of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, the limit allowed by the State Constitution. 
These certificates bore 2} per cent interest and matured July 15, 
1933. Although they were redeemed when due, the General As- 
sembly, because of the need for additional funds to meet the cur- 
rent operating expenditures, authorized a new $750,000 issue of 
certificates of indebtedness. This issue, dated July 17, 1933, bear- 
ing only 2} per cent interest, was due and payable on or before 
December 1, 1935.7? 


In 1935 °° the General Assembly created the State Bridge 
Commission with authority to acquire and administer all toll- 
bridges within the State or which had approaches in the State. 
The commission purchased the following bridges for which it 
issued over six million dollars of bonds: 


11 Report of the Auditor of the State of Ohio, 1933, 25. 
12 Ibid., 24. 
13116 O. L. 456 (Act of June 3, 1935). 
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TABLE 2 


BONDS ISSUED BY THE OHIO BRIDGE COMMISSION AND 
OUTSTANDING ON DECEMBER 3], 1938 


Bonds 

Purchase Outstanding 

Name of Bridge Date of Bond Issue Price Dec. 31, 1938 
Sandusky Bay pe: or $1,925,000 $1,452,000 
Fort Steuben October 1, 1936...... 1,600,000 1,418,000 
Pomeroy-Mason October 1, 1936...... 350,000 350,000 


East Liverpool-Chester September 1, 1988.... 2,135,000 2,135,000 





THE hao cde cunscniscenedadenetsdaenbennenss $6,010,000 $5,355,000 


Source: Auditor of the State Bridge Commission of Ohio. 


The bonds issued were revenue bonds and it is this fact which 
is given by the Ohio Supreme Court as justification for uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the issues, although the amount of the 
issues ($6,010,000) was in excess of the $750,000 constitutional 
limit. This question was raised in State ex rel. State Bridge 
Commission of Ohio v. Griffith, Secretary of State (136 O. S. 
334) and the court in its opinion stated that “the state has no 
claim on the revenues of this bridge until the bridge revenue 
bonds have been paid” and “there is no obligation whatever to 
pay these bonds except from bridge revenues.” Although tech- 
nically the law may not hold these bonds to be a debt of the State, 
to the writer it seems that the spirit of the constitutional limita- 
tion was violated as the bonds were issued by an instrumentality 
of the State, and, on the ground that economically speaking these 
bonds are a debt of the State, they are included in the table show- 
ing the funded debt of the State. It is interesting to note that 
the law authorizing the acquisition of these bridges provides that 
as soon as the bonds issued for the purchase of a given bridge 
have been entirely retired, that bridge shall become a free bridge. 
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TABLE 3 


THE FUNDED DEBT OF THE STATE OF OHIO AS OF THE END 
OF THE FISCAL YEARS 1900-1938, INCLUSIVE 


1900 $ 701,665(a) 1904 $300,000 1926 $16,250,000 


385,000(b) 1905 265,000 1927 13,750,000 
1,086,665 1906 215,000 1928 10,000,000 
1907 185,000 1929 7,500,000 
1901 451,665(a) 1908 155,000 1930 5,000,000 
360,000(b) 1909 125,000 1931 2,500,000 
811,665 1910 95,000 1932 750,000 
1911 65,000 1933 750,000 
1902 201,665(a) 1912 35,000 1934 750,000 
335,000(b) 1913-21 None 1935 None 
536,665 1922 25,000,000 1936 3,825,000(c) 
1923 23,750,000 1937 3,537,000(c) 
1903 1,665(a)* 1924 21,250,000 1938 5,359,000(c) 


310,000(b) 1925 18,750,000 


Sources: Reports of the Auditors of the State of Ohio, 1900-1938, 


inclusive. 


Reports of the Board of Trustees of Ohio State University to the 
Governor of Ohio, 1900-1913, inclusive. 


Reports of the Board of Trustees of Ohio University to the Governor 
of Ohio, 1900-1913, inclusive. 
(a) State bonds. *Canal bonds evidently lost or destroyed. 


(b) University bonds or certificates of indebtedness. The figures 
from 1904 through 1916 are also for these university bonds or certificates. 


(c) Revenue bonds issued by Ohio Bridge Commission. 
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B. The Irreducible Debt. 
TABLE 4 


THE IRREDUCIBLE DEBT OF THE STATE OF OHIO AS OF 
THE END OF THE FISCAL YEARS 1900-1938, INCLUSIVE 
(Figures are given to the nearest dollar) 


1900 $4,672,810 1910 $5,181,875 1920 $5,376,308 1930 $5,541,063 
1901 4,691,448 1911 5,203,033 1921 5,380,117 1931 5,542,063 
1902 4,705,155 1912 5,229,850 1922 5,400,406 1932 5,559,793 
1903 4,723,539 1913 5,266,291 1923 5,419,150 1933 5,562,669 
1904 4,743,920 1914 5,286,988 1924 5,425,410 1934 5,569,879 
1905 4,876,989 1915 5,334,392 1925 5,435,312 1935 5,611,515 
1906 4,966,300 1916 5,350,977 1926 5,477,821 1936 5,640,147 
1907 5,094,185 1917 5,412,742 1927 5,484,655 1937 5,795,368 
1908 5,126,279 1918 5,356,311 1928 5,500,653 1938 6,004,741 
1909 5,168,733 1919 5,364,930 1929 5,533,743 

Source: Annual reports of the Auditors of the State of Ohio, 1900- 
1938, inclusive. 


In addition to the amounts as stated above the State holds 
$41,024.05 ** received from the sale of saltlands in Delaware, 
Jackson, and Muskingum counties * under the authority granted 
by an act of Congress approved on December 28, 1824.1° The 
proceeds of such sale were to be applied for such literary pur- 
poses as the legislature might designate. Under the provisions of 
an act passed by the General Assembly on March 2, 1831,’’ the 
salt land fund was allowed to accumulate until January 1, 1835. 
After this date the annual interest on the fund was to be “annually 
distributed to the several counties . . . in proportion to the num- 
ber of white male inhabitants above the age of twenty-one years 
. . . for the support of common schools.” In 1839 the interest 
which had accrued on the fund from January 1, 1835, to January, 
1839, was thus distributed to the counties and the interest was 
distributed annually for the next six years. No interest has been 
paid since 1845. The last payment received by the State was in 
1849, but the State auditors continued to carry this fund as part 


4* This includes $7,112.14 interest which accrued on the proceeds from the sale 
of saltlands prior to January 1, 1835, and which was added to the principal of the 
salt land fund. 

18 Report of Auditor of the State of Ohio, 1933, 437. 
16 United States Statutes at Large (Boston), IV, 79. 
729 0. L. 423. 
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of the irreducible debt through 1870, after which year it was 
dropped. 

The State also holds in trust $25,121.09 received from the 
sale of 25,640 acres of swamplands in the northwestern part of 
the State,’® chiefly in Ottawa, Sandusky and Wood counties, 
which were granted to the State by an act of Congress passed on 
September 28, 1850.1° The General Assembly in an act passed 
on March 24, 1851,?° provided that the proceeds from the sale 
of the swamplands should be set aside for the support of 
the common schools and the interest distributed to the several 
counties in proportion to the number of white ** male inhabitants 
above the age of twenty-one years. The first entry under the 
heading “Swamp Land Indemnity Fund” and included as a part 
of the irreducible debt of the State was in the State auditor’s 
report for 1885 and reads “Received from United States as in- 
demnity for swamp lands” $21,770.82. By 1898 the principal of 
this fund through the sale of swamplands in six of the interven- 
ing years increased to $24,772.09. There has been only one year 
since 1898 in which any of the State’s swampland was sold and 
that was in 1905 when $349 was received for such land. This 
increased the principal to $25,121.09. The State auditors’ reports 
carried this amount through 1916. Since that time their annual 
reports through 1933 contained a note telling of the existence of 
the salt- and swampland funds. This reference to the saltland 
fund disappeared in the 1934 report, and beginning with the 1937 
report there is no further reference to the swampland fund. 
Although there has never been any distribution of interest on 
this fund, the last statement made as to the amount of interest 
payable was that after January 1, 1915, there would be $43,326.32 
so payable.2? At six per cent simple interest the total interest 
payable after January 1, 1939, had increased to over $81,000 or 
considerably more than three and one-half times the principal. 

The irreducible debt in reality consists of trust funds held 


18 Report of Auditor of the State of Ohio, 1936, 269. 

19 (/nited States Statutes, IX, 519. 

249 O. L. 40. 

21 Word “white” omitted in an amendment to this act passed March 5, 1883 (80 
©. L. 39). 
22 Report of the Auditor of the State of Ohio, 1914, 154. 
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by the State. The figures for this debt as given above ** may be 
divided into three main groups: (I) The Ministerial and School 
Funds; (11) Special School Funds; and (III) University Funds. 


I. The Ministerial and School Trust Funds. 


On May 20, 1785, Congress passed an act ** providing for a 
rectangular survey of the public domain and for the sale of public 
land. In this act there was a provision reserving one thirty-sixth 
of the public land, namely Lot or Section 16, for educational pur- 
poses.2> Of the land now included in the State of Ohio, 764,488 
acres were thus “earmarked” for the public schools. In the 
Western Reserve, located in northeastern Ohio north of the forty- 
first degree north latitude and extending west to the eastern 
boundary line of Sandusky and Seneca counties,2* and in the 
United States Military District 2’ the allotments for the schools 
were two and one-half miles square; in the Virginia Military Dis- 
trict * the school allotments were three miles square; but in the 
case of the land sold to the Ohio Company in 1787 in the south- 
eastern portion of the State,*® and in 1792 to the group headed 
by John Cleves Symmes in the southwestern portion of the State 
in what is now part of Hamilton, Butler, and Warren counties, 
as well as in Congress lands the allotment for school purposes in 
each township was one mile square. 

In the case of the Ohio Company’s *° and the Symmes’ pur- 
chases, Section 29 in each township was set aside for the aid of 
religious organizations. These are the only lands of this kind 
in the United States.*t All denominations with members living 
within the original township survey are entitled to share in the 


23 Supra, Table 4, p. 127. 

4 Journals of Congress (Philadelphia), IV, 

_ "" See also United States Statutes, I1, 225° cae of Congress approved March 8, 

6 Included all the land now in Trumbull, Ashtabula, Lake, Geauga, Cuyahoga, 
Medina, Lorain, Huron, and Erie counties and part of the land in Ottawa, Ashland, 
Summit, and Mahoning counties. 

2’ Comprised of all the land now in Coshocton and Tuscarawas counties and of 
portions of Noble, Guernsey, Muskingum, Licking, Franklin, Delaware, Marion, Mor- 
row, Knox, and Holmes counties. 

See infra, p. 135. 

2 Comprised of portions of Lawrence, Gallia, Meigs, Athens, Vinton, Hocking, 
Morgan, and Washington counties. 

%° Contract of the Ohio Company with the Board of the ae ad quoted in 
W. E. Peters’ Legal History of Ohio heat eomme 1910), 43-8 
31 Report of the Auditor of the State of Ohio, 1931, 374 
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annual income from the ministerial trust fund in proportion to 
the number of members who are at least fifteen years of age and 
who live in the original surveyed township. 

On February 1, 1826, Congress passed an act*? to permit the 
State of Ohio to sell the lands reserved for the benefit of the 
schools provided that the capital sum of such sales be kept in- 
violate and the earnings of this trust fund be turned over to the 
schools in the districts in which the land thus sold was located, 
On February 18, 1830, the Ohio legislature passed an act ** re- 
quiring the State treasurer to place at the disposal of the com- 
missioners of the canal fund the capital of the common school fund 
which consisted of the proceeds from the sale of school lands, and 
these commissioners were authorized to use the same, as any other 
money they obtained through borrowing. The commissioners 
were to be charged six per cent on these loans. After the com- 
pletion of the canals the commissioners were to use the money 
borrowed from the trust fund for the redemption of the State 
debt. As stated above, the debt here referred to was entirely 
paid in 1903.4 

Thereafter, all proceeds from the sale of any ministerial or 
school lands were put into the fund out of which the annual six 
per cent interest to the churches and schools benefiting from 
the original grants of land was paid. Thus this part of the irre- 
ducible debt—namely, the ministerial and school funds—continued 
to increase. The constitutionality of this practice has been ques- 
tioned *° and a change in policy was effected by the Garver Act 
of March 20, 1917. 

It is clear that Ohio taxpayers of the twentieth century are 
paying six per cent annually, in spite of the fact that current rates 
of interest have been at times and are at present much lower, be- 
cause the State used up most of the capital originally set aside for 
the common schools to pay for the canals of the State which have 
long since outlived their original usefulness. This policy, how- 
ever, has not been detrimental to the schools since they are re- 


33 United oe Statutes, IV, 138. 
33 28 O. _ 
%4 See AS 120. 
% Report of p Auditor of the State of Ohio, 1918, 172, quoting from the annual 
report of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 
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ceiving a perpetual six per cent return on the debt to them thus 
incurred by the State. Throughout the entire period under dis- 
cussion, 1900-1938 inclusive, this has been a high rate of return 
on any good government security. 

On February 16, 1914, the General Assembly passed an act** 
which authorized the State auditor to lease unsold school lands 
for oil, gas, coal and other minerals. Prior to the passage of this 
act private individuals were exploiting solely for their own ad- 
vantage the natural resources of the State on these unsold school 
lands.** 

The collection and distribution of the rent from the minis- 
terial and school lands as well as their care had been in the hands 
of local trustees since 1806. These duties were frequently in- 
differently performed and many abuses had crept into the man- 
agement of the school land as already implied. On March 20, 
1917, the General Assembly passed the Garver Act ** which pro- 
vided that the State auditor be the supervisor of all unsold school 
and ministerial lands. Since this time the income from royalties 
and from the sale of lands or minerals has been deposited in 
the State treasury and as soon as possible profitably invested in 
bonds. The income from these deposits and bonds as well as the 
income from land under lease is distributed to the townships en- 
titled to such income for the benefit of the churches and common 
schools as already explained. 

Thus, from 1918 on, there has been no increase in the irre- 
ducible debt to the ministerial and school funds upon which the 
State continues to pay six per cent interest, as the annual return 
from these lands still held by the State and the actual interest 
received from the deposits or bonds held by the State as a trust 
fund has been distributed to the respective townships, instead 
of being used by the State and the amount added to the irredu- 
cible debt. The State, however, continues to distribute to these 
same beneficiaries six per cent on the amount of the State’s debt 
to the ministerial and school fund as it stood on July 1, 1918. 

The principal of the irreducible debt which resulted from 


% 104 O. L. 224. 
37 Report of the Auditor of the State of Ohio, 1920, 273. 
38107 O. L. 357. 
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the grants made from the public domain for the benefit of the 
common schools is carried under four divisions, namely, Section 
16, United States Military District, Virginia Military District, 
and Western Reserve, because of the difference in the size of the 
school allotments in these districts *® as stated above.*® 


II. Special School Trust Funds. 

These consist of bequests made by individuals for the bene- 
fit of particular schools. The proceeds were deposited in the 
State treasury and the amount was added to the irreducible debt. 
The State pays six per cent interest on any such sum which is 
turned over to the particular schools designated by the donor.*! 
There have been three such trusts established, but one of these 
has terminated. 

TABLE 5 


SPECIAL SCHOOL TRUST FUNDS “HELD” BY THE STATE OF 
OHIO AT VARIOUS TIMES DURING THE PERIOD 1900-1938 


INCLUSIVE 
Fiscal Year in Which 
Bequest was Received Amount of 
Name of Donor by the State Beneficiary Bequest 
John Butler...... 1877 Bloom Township $ 332.50 


(subdistrict No. 4) 
—Morgan County 


Blue Rock Town- 332.50 
ship (subdistrict 

No. 8)—Muskingum 

County 


Rex Patterson.... 1911 Mt. Pleasant-Jeffer- 5,012.17 
son County 


George Wright... Undetermined. Ap- Pleasant Township 2,157.42 
parently in 1871 or —Marion County 
earlier 


On May 23, 1933, Judge Lyne of the Common Pleas Court 


of Morgan County rendered a decision that the schools were 
89 Report of the Auditor of the State of Ohio, 1918, 170. 


See supra, p. 129. 
“1 Ohio General Code, Section 7581. 
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abandoned which had been the beneficiaries of the Butler will 
and that consequently the trust created by this will was ter- 
minated. Therefore, he directed that the $665 of the Butler Fund 
together with any interest due on the same be distributed to the 
heirs of John Butler. This was done in July, 1933,7 and con- 
sequently the amount of the Special School Funds was reduced 
from $7,834.59 at which figure it had stood from Igr1t, to 


$7,169.50. 


III. University Funds. 

(a) Ohio State University. The larger portion of the ir- 
reducible debt classified as University Funds as it stood in 1900 
arose from the sale of 630,000 acres of the public domain which 
Ohio received under the Morrill Act of July 2, 1862.** This 
act provided for the grant of land scrip to any state in an 
amount equal to 30,000 acres for each senator and representative 
it had in Congress provided it would establish at least one college 
“where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the Legislatures of the States 
may respectively prescribe.” As Ohio had twenty-one senators 
and representatives, its quota of land scrip was for 630,000 acres. 
The State of Ohio in 1864 accepted this grant on the conditions 
prescribed.** The land scrip was sold for $342,450.80. The 
State auditor in his 1867 report stated that the entire proceeds 
from the sale of this scrip, which he reported to be $340,894.40, 
had been paid into the State treasury and that the interest due on 
this sum January 1, 1868, would be $18,823.97. In the next 
year’s State auditor’s report, however, it appears that $1,556.40 
more came into the State treasury in payment for land scrip mak- 
ing a total of $342,450.80 received by the State. 

No interest was actually disbursed by the State for a number 
of years since the Agricultural and Mechanical College had not as 


yet been established. The General Assembly in an act passed 
42 Report of the Auditor of the State of Ohio, 1933, 437-8. 


* United States Statutes, XII, 503. 
“61 O. L. 7 (Act of February 9, 1864). 
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February 10, 1870,*° provided that six per cent interest be com- 
puted semiannually on this fund, now called the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College Fund, and that this interest be added 
to the principal of the fund. The State auditor in his 1870 report 
computed the accrued interest to January 1, 1871, and stated 
that on that date the principal of the fund would be $435,138.27, 
consisting of $342,450.80 received for the land scrip plus $o92,- 
687.47 accrued interest. The Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College opened in the fall of 1873 and the fund on January 1, 
1874, had increased to $504,807.28 including $34,500 of Franklin 
County bonds which were placed in the State treasury as pre- 
scribed by the Act of January 20, 1871.*° These bonds were a 
portion of the $300,000 bonds issued by Franklin County for the 
purpose of donating to the trustees of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College this sum for the use of the college provided 
that the institution would be located in Franklin County.** These 
bonds bore seven per cent interest which was added to the prin- 
cipal of tle fund upon which the State was paying six per cent 
interest. They were redeemed in 1881. 

From January 1, 1875, in spite of the addition of $13,665.14 
from the sale of Virginia Military lands, the principal of the fund 
grew slowly, since the college was spending most of the income 
from the fund, reaching $559,627.88 ** as reported for November 
15, 1880. In the year 1885 the principal had dropped to $537,- 
846.46 where it remained constant through 18&go. 

In 1900 the principal of this fund, called the Ohio State 
University Fund since 1878, was still nearly eight thousand dol- 
lars less than it had been in 1880 in spite of still further additions 
amounting to over $16,000 resulting from its Virginia Military 
land claims. This shows very clearly that the fund at that time 
consisted mainly of the $342,450.80 received from the land scrip 
given to the State by the United States under the Morrill Act 
plus unused interest which was added to the principal prior to 


45 67 O. L. 15. 

# 68 O. L. 13. 

“7 Authorized by Act of April 18, 1870 (67 O. L. 95). 

8 This figure also included the $34, 500 of Franklin County Bonds. 
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1881, in fact most of which was added by the time the Ohio 
Agricultural and Mechanical College held its first classes. 

Ohio State University, as just indicated, has also benefited 
from other land, namely, the Virginia Military lands, given to the 
State of Ohio by the National Government. Virginia, under the 
charter of May 23, 1609,*° granted by King James I of England, 
claimed all the land west to the Mississippi River between her 
northernmost point near Steubenville and her southern boundary. 
When Virginia on March 1, 1784, relinquished its claims to the 
lands west of the Ohio River in favor of the United States," it 
reserved rights to the land between the Scioto River on the east, 
the Little Miami on the west, the Ohio River on the south, and 
running north into what is now part of Auglaize, Hardin, and 
Marion counties, to satisfy the claims of Virginia soldiers who 
were veterans of the Revolutionary War. Having done this there 
still remained 76,735 acres unsold which Virginia released to the 
United States in 1852. Congress in turn by an act of February 
18, 1871,5? ceded these to Ohio. The General Assembly on March 
26, 1872,°° provided for the conveyance of these lands to the trus- 
tees of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College for the 
benefit of that institution. 

The land thus turned over to the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College should not be confused with the one thirty-sixth of the 
original Virginia Military District which was reserved for the 
benefit of the common schools. Although the proceeds from the 
sale of any of these lands were turned into the State treasury, in 
the case of the latter the amount was added to the principal of the 
irreducible debt until the passage of the Garver Act on March 20, 
1917 (after which they have been invested in bonds),°* whereas, 
in the case of the former, credit was given in the general revenue 
fund to the college or university, now called Ohio State Univer- 


“ Benjamin Perley Poore, comp., The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial 
Charters and Other Organic Laws (Washington, 1878, 2nd ed.), Part 2, p. 1893 
© Journals of Congress, IV, 342. 

_.. 5% Thus this district included the land now in Clermont, Brown, Adams, Clinton, 
Highland, ‘eo Madison, and Union counties and some of the land now in Scioto, 
Pike, Ross, Pickaway, Franklin, Delaware, Marion, Hardin, Auglaize, Logan, Cham- 
paign, Clark, Greene, Warren, and Hamilton counties. 

United States Statutes, XVI, 416. 

869 O. L. 52. 
4 See supra, p. 131. 
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sity, where it was reserved for such university purposes as the 
legislature might authorize. 

Owing to the fact that the Virginia Military District was not 
surveyed into townships of any regular form and that individuals 
who owned a Virginia Military land warrant located wherever 
they pleased and shaped their holdings to suit their own desires 
just so long as no one else was in possession, a considerable amount 
of litigation arose as time went on relative to the legal title to 
individual plots of land. The Ohio General Assembly by an act 
of March 14, 1889,°° attempted to clarify the situation by providing 
that the trustees of Ohio State University should quit-claim title 
to any of the land to which its title was disputed, provided that the 
claimant of the disputed land, or those from whom the title was 
claimed, had for twenty-one years occupied and improved the 
land. In return for the deed such a claimant was to pay two dol- 
lars to the university trustees and the State auditor was to add 
to the principal of the Ohio State University fund in the irre- 
ducible debt one dollar per acre for all land to which the univer- 
sity trustees surrendered legal claim. This act was supplemented 
later °° to permit persons who had been compelled by suit or by 
fear of suit to pay Ohio State University for any of this land and 
who could show to the satisfaction of a State board set up for the 
purpose that they would have been able to take advantage of the 
Act of March 14, 1889, to recover from the university the amount 
wrongfully paid. This act, however, was amended on May 21, 
1894,°" so as to provide that where claims had been or should be 
allowed under the act, the amount paid by the university should 
be added to “that part of the irreducible debt of the state which 
constitutes the endowment fund of the Ohio State University.” 

The entire cash receipts from the sale of the Virginia Military 
lands granted to this institution in 1872 by the State legislature, 
including interest received on notes given in payment for the land, 
up to June 30, 1900, amounted to $65,425.28. The total expenses 
incident to such sale including the costs of survey, litigation and 

86 O. L. 92 


% 90 O. L. 20 (Act of April 21, 1893). 
91 O. L. 375. 
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collection were $29,059.55. Thus the net receipts from these sales 
up to June 30, 1900, were $36,366.73.°° Of this sum, under a 
joint resolution of the General Assembly adopted April 24, 1877,°° 
$1,592.56 was added to the endowment fund and in 1880 the rest 
of the entire net receipts from these sales up to November 15, 
1879, which amounted to $12,073.28 were similarly added to the 
university endowment fund. Under the authority granted by the 
legislature by an act passed April 17, 1882, the university trustees 
expended down to June 30, 1900, for the construction and mainte- 
nance of residences for professors $22,637.57. This left a balance 
of only $64.02. Thus of the total cash received by the university 
down to June 30, 1900, as a result of the sale of these Virginia 
Military lands only $13,665.14, or slightly over one-fifth of the 
total received was added to the university endowment fund and as 
a necessary consequence to the irreducible debt of the State. 

The endowment fund, however, was increased to June 30, 
1900, under the provisions of the Act of March 14, 1889, and the 
Act of May 21, 1894 (chiefly the former), by $16,052.18. From 
this date to June 30, 1919, the portion of the irreducible debt 
known as the Ohio State University fund was increased $2009,- 
230.65 by this means. Little has been added from this source 
since 1919—the total to June 30, 1938, being only $2,371.99. 

Thus to the end of the nineteenth century that portion of the 
irreducible debt constituting the endowment fund of Ohio State 
University is the direct result of the land grants made to the State 
by the National Government. Since the turn of the century the 
importance of these land grants in building up the university en- 
dowment fund has waned. On November 15, 1900, the Ohio State 
University fund amounted to $551,633.92 and in 1902 by reach- 
ing $559,878.20 surpassed its previous high attained in 1880. From 
this time on the increase of this fund has been relatively rapid, 
the principal in 1938 being over a million dollars larger or nearly 
three times as large as it was in 1900. Of this increase $484,218.74 
occurred during the period November 15, 1900, to July 1, 1918. 

58 Report y og Board of Trustees of Ohio State University (Columbus, 1900), 15. 


&740.L.5 
79 O. L. 144, 
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It should be noted that of this last amount $202,745.68 or a little 
over forty per cent was due to the granting of quit-claims by the 
university to Virginia Military lands. Thus, although the endow- 
ment fund of the university continued to be increased as a result 
of the university’s claims to land given to the State by the National 
Government, the larger portion of its increase from 1900 to 1918 
was the result of gifts to the university. The largest of these was 
a bequest of over $217,000 made by Henry Folsom Page. All 
money turned over to the State treasury by either Ohio State,* 
Ohio,** or Miami universities** which arises from gifts is credited 
to such university and becomes a part of the irreducible debt of the 
State upon which it pays six per cent annual interest. In these 
days of low interest rates this practice is a boon to these institutions 
and is in the nature of a State subsidy to them. Since 1918 the 
increase in the Ohio State University fund has been almost en- 
tirely the result of bequests to the university amounting to some 
$530,000 so that on December 31, 1938, more than half of the 
$1,578,262.67 credited to this fund is the result of donations. 

(b) Ohio University. In the land purchased by the Ohio 
Company from the United States in 1787, it will be recalled that 
Section 16 and Section 29 in each township were set aside for 
school and religious purposes respectively. In addition two town- 
ships, each six miles square or a total of 46,080 acres, were re- 
served for the use of a college. The townships of Alexander and 
Athens, in Athens County, were selected and on January 9, 1802, 
the territorial legislature provided for the establishment of a uni- 
versity, to be called “The American Western University,” in the 
town of Athens. Two years later, Ohio now being a State, the 
State legislature on February 18° reenacted this territorial act 
with a few changes including changing the name “The American 
Western University” to “Ohio University.” The institution was 
opened to students in the spring of 1808, but the first diplomas 
were not awarded until 1815.°° Ohio University is the oldest 


@ 67 O. L. 22. 


#20. L. 193. 
% Report of Ohio University to the Governor (Athens, 1912), 7-8. 
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institution of higher learning in that part of the United States 
known as the “Old Northwest’’®’ and is also the first college in 
the United States founded upon a land endowment.® 

The lands were appraised and the law provided that there 
should be a revaluation of all the land outside of the town of 
Athens at the end of thirty-five years, another after sixty years, 
a third at the expiration of ninety years from the commencement 
of each lease and the land was to be leased for a “term of ninety 
years, renewable forever, on a yearly rent of six per cent on these 
valuations.” On February 21, 1805,°° the General Assembly 
passed an act amending the Act of February 18, 1804, and changed 
the term of the lease from ninety years renewable forever to 
ninety-nine years, renewable forever. Absolutely nothing was said 
in this act relative to revaluation of the land. However, when the 
time for revaluation arrived, the right to make such revaluation 
was questioned on the ground that it had been the intention of the 
legislature in this Act of February 21, 1805, to repeal the provi- 
sions in the 1804 act relative to revaluation. This question was 
brought to the Supreme Court of Ohio in the case of Festus Mc- 
Vey and others vs. The Ohio University 7° which in December, 
1841, held that the 1805 act had not repealed the provisions for 
revaluation which were in the 1804 act. Those interested in pre- 
venting revaluation succeeded in persuading the General Assem- 
bly to pass an act on March 10, 1843,"2 which stated “that it is 
the true intent and meaning...of the act...passed February 21, 
1805, that the leases granted under...said act, and the one to 
which that was an amendment, should not be subject to a revalua- 
tion at any time thereafter... .” 

Provision for selling these lands and conveying them in fee 
simple as well as for conveying to any lessee of these college lands 
the fee simple of such leasehold lands was made by the legislature 
in an act passed on February 4, 1826.77 The proceeds from these 
sales and from changing leasehold estates to estates in fee simple 


bid., 7. 
Ur on O. Randall and Daniel J Ryan, History of Ohio (New York, 1912), 
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were to be deposited in the State treasury and the university was 
to receive six per cent interest payable semiannually upon such 
deposits. On April 29, 1854,7* the General Assembly passed an 
act rewriting this Act of February 4, 1826, as amended by the acts 
of January 10, 1829, and March 21, 1840. Section 4 of this act 
provided that the treasurer of Ohio University deposit sums re- 
ceived for deeds in the State treasury “which said sums shall be 
added to the irreducible trust funds held by the State for educa- 
tional purposes” and six per cent interest paid to the treasurer of 
the university. 

As a considerable amount of the land was leased for ninety 
or ninety-nine years, not only was the annual income from rents 
low as the average rental was about ten cents an acre,”* but the 
university in spite of a start of over sixty years was unable to 
build up an endowment fund through the sale of its lands as Ohio 
State University did. Thus in the State auditor’s report of 1837 
there is shown a payment into the Ohio University fund of 
$465.67 bringing the principal of the fund up to $1,897.39. There 
were only three additions to this fund from 1837 until 1881— 
$673.34 in 1868, $50.00 in 1871, and $80.00 in 1873. These in- 
creased the principal of the fund to $2,700.73. 

Beginning with receipts of $360.00 from the sale of land in 
1881, the Ohio University fund was increased every year, ex- 
cepting in 1882 and 1883, by the proceeds from the sale of land 
until by November 15, 1900, this fund had increased to $14,771.88. 
Sales continued to be made and the increase in the principal to 
$44,648.43 on July 1, 1918, was due to such sales. 

Starting with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and run- 
ning through the fiscal year 1925, the proceeds from the sale of 
the university lands were largest, adding over $21,000 to the uni- 
versity fund. The university, however, now began to increase 
the principal of the debt owed to it by the State through turning 
over to the State treasurer gifts which the university began to re- 


ceive—a practice already described in the case of Ohio State Uni- 
73520. L. 175. 
™ Remember in this connection the act of March 10, 1843, had in effect fixed 
the annual rent at six per cent of the valuation of these lands early in the nineteenth 


century. 
"See supra, p. 138. 
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versity." Thus from 1919 through 1938 over forty per cent of 
the increase in the principal of the Ohio University fund has been 
the result of gifts made to the university. 

(c) Miami University. No part of the irreducible debt of 
the State was due to Miami University until 1913 in which year 
the university received a gift of $6,000 which it turned over to the 
State treasurer and thus the Miami University fund was started. 
Inasmuch as the State has never held any of the proceeds from 
the sale of the lands in the township in what is now Butler County 
consisting of 23,040 acres which under the terms of the Symmes 
purchase was granted by the National Government for “an 
academy and other public schools and seminaries of learning,” the 
growth of the Miami University fund has been due to gifts sim- 
ilarly turned over to the State by the university. 

The development of the irreducible debt of the State since 
1900 as described above may be summarized in the following 
table. (The figures are given to the nearest dollar.) 


TABLE 6 


SUMMARY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IRREDUCIBLE 
DEBT OF THE STATE OF OHIO SINCE 1900 


Fund Nov. 15,1900 July 1,1918 Dec. 31,1938 


Section 29 (11 counties) Ministerial 
es Pe ee Se $ 140,489 $ 150,276 $ 150,276 


Section 16 (68 counties) School trust 3,389,772 3,585,285 3,535,285 
United States Military District (12 


counties) School trust........... 120,272 120,272 120,272 
Virginia Military District (23 coun- 

ties) Schoo) IFUSE es. ons ccncs 195,598 197,144 197,144 
Western Reserve (14 _ counties) 

Bee GE kane vecacccscuciens 257 ,499 257 ,499 257 , 499 





TOTAL ministerial and school trust $4,103,581 $4,260,476 $4,260,476 
funds (arising through the sale 
of public lands) 


7 United States Statutes, I, 266 (Act of Congress approved May 5, 1792); also II, 
226 (Section 5 of an Act of Congress approved March 3, 1803). 
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Fund Nov. 15,1900 July 1,1918 Dec. 31, 1938 
Dalen Batiee PeR. .csccesscccvevenss 7 333 $ ers 
John Butler Fund.......cccccccsceoe 333 a... femme 
Pee PE PO cceccccscceccee nb ese 5,012 $ 5,012 
George Wright Fund...............- 2,157 2,157 2,157 





TOTAL of Special school trusts $ 2,822 
(arising from individual be- 


$ 7,835 $ 7,17 


$1,035,853 $1,578,263 
44,648 81,640 
7,500 77,193 





quests ) 
Ohio State University, ............. $ 551,634 
SEED ntnicadacioenswonbas 14,772 
SEES CIE ciccddesetencteuses se vdes 
TOTAL University Funds........... $ 566,406 


$1,088,001 $1,737,096 








TOTAL IRREDUCIBLE DEBT... $4,672,810 


$5,356,312 $6,004,741 


- { * # ! 
Sources: Reports of the Auditor of the State of Ohio for 1900, 1918, and 


1938. 
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Anthony Wayne: Trouble Shooter of the American Revolution. 
By Harry Emerson Wildes. (New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1941. 514p. Illus. and maps. $3.75.) 


This volume is a biography written by one who knows inti- 
mately the Pennsylvania background of the famous Revolutionary 
hero. The author was born in the neighboring state of Delaware, 
holds a degree from the University of Pennsylvania, and has 
served as literary editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. He, 
moreover, has lived for many years at Valley Forge in the heart 
of the country which Wayne called home during most of his life- 
time and he has written volumes on Valley Forge and the Dela- 
ware (in the Rivers of America Series). 

The present volume is not a hasty, journalistic production. 
Rather, the author has, in painstaking fashion, consulted practi- 
cally all significant material which exists in printed form and many 
manuscript collections, especially the Wayne Papers belonging to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and about five thousand 
personal letters (which were commonly believed to have been de- 
stroyed) in the possession of the Wayne family at the ancestral 
home. He has, moreover, consulted many persons who have a 
specialized knowledge of certain aspects of Wayne’s life and has 
personally visited practically every spot with which Wayne’s ca- 
reer was connected. 

He points out (p. 236) how during the winter of 1781 an 
eccentric friend, who was denied a favor, mumbled that Wayne 
apparently was “mad” or he would have acted otherwise. The 
nickname clung to Wayne, and later generations have often jumped 
at the conclusion that he was rash and impetuous rather than the 
bold but careful military strategist that he actually was. 

The military career of the “trouble-shooter” is painstakingly 
presented as he served the patriot cause in the ill-fated invasion 
of Canada, at Ticonderoga during the long winter of 1776-77, 
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through the later campaigns in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, at 
the storming of Stony Point, and in Virginia when Cornwallis’s 
surrender was accomplished. His subsequent campaigns in the 
Carolinas and in Georgia and his notable success over the North- 
western Indians at Fallen Timbers (1794) likewise receive care- 
ful treatment. 

The author deals in sympathetic fashion with Wayne’s rigid, 
even brutal, but perhaps necessary, disciplinary measures; his 
jealous rivalry with that other Pennsylvanian who outranked him, 
Arthur St. Clair; his pride in the men of the Pennsylvania line; 
and his chagrin that lobbying had to be resorted to in order to 
seek adequate supplies from the state assembly. 

At the same time the more personal aspects of his life are not 
neglected. The author portrays him as a schoolboy almost devoid 
of studious qualities; as a youth preeminently interested in the 
life of the soldier; as a man who loved the conviviality of the 
tavern but found great joy in the companionship of gay and witty 
women; as a husband whose affections for his wife (Mary Pen- 
rose Wayne) declined until his brief and infrequent letters con- 
tained no words of endearment; and, after the Revolution, as a 
planter in Georgia with a load of debt that overshadowed him. 

Some scholars may take exception to certain details and de- 
grees of emphasis, but all in all the biography is an interesting and 
reliable account of the career of a great warrior of the early years 
of the Republic. Included are valuable notes and an extensive 
bibliography. 

Ohio State University FrANcis PHELPS WEISENBURGER 





With Wayne at Fallen Timbers. By Charles F. Lender. (New 
York, Cupples and Leon Company, 1941. 249p. $1.00.) 


This volume is an historical novel—primarily for boys— 
which deals with the adventures of Dougald Cameron, a youthful 
rifleman in the army commanded by Wayne in the campaign 
against the Northwestern Indians. The story begins at the time 
when preliminary preparations were being made in 1792, and car- 
ries the narrative through the victory at Fallen Timbers, the 
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Treaty of Greenville and Wayne’s triumphal reception thereafter 
in Philadelphia, then the nation’s capital. Much of the story is 
jin dialogue form, and painstaking efforts have been made to fit 
the tale into an authentic historical background. 

Ohio State University FRANcIs PHELPS WEISENBURGER 





The Voyageur’s Highway. By Grace Lee Nute. (St. Paul, The 
Minnesota Historical Society, 1941. xiii + 113p. 5oc.) 


The Voyageur’s Highway, written by Grace Lee Nute, should 
not be limited to Minnesotans. Published by the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, this volume represents an outstanding example of 
what can and should be done for many localities. Penned in an 
easy style, it offers well-founded facts as well as several hours of 
delightful entertainment. Grace Lee Nute here writes of that 
water highway, stretching between Lake Superior and the Lake 
of the Woods, over which passed the bulk of the early fur trade. 
Known as the Grand Portage Route, it was for years the subject 
of international controversy until finally, after settlement, it be- 
came a part of the boundary between the United States and 
Canada. 

Years of research combined with a first-hand knowledge of 
the country about which the author writes has resulted in this 
excellent volume. 

District Supervisor of Art, Ropert C. WHEELER 
Work Projects Administration 





Uncle Sam’s Stepchildren. By Loring Benson Priest. (New 

Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1942. 

x + 310p. $3.75.) 

Students of Ohio history will discover from this masterly 
study what happened to the Ohio tribes along with the rest of 
America’s Indians after their removal from ancestral hunting 
grounds. That is as close as the book is directly related to Ohio 
unless we count the adverse influence on Indian reform of such 
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Ohioans as General W. T. Sherman whose opinion of “good In- 
dians” is too well known. 

Dr. Priest has digested an enormous amount of source and 
secondary material to tell the story of the modification of the so- 
called reservation system in favor of the severalty system of the 
Dawes Act of 1887 by which plans were laid to allot Indians 
farmland, make citizens out of them, and use the proceeds of the 
sale of the surplus land to help further in the process of assim- 
ilation. The story is so well told by the author that the many 
intricate elements of the complex problem of Indian reform are 
easily followed by the reader. The main items in this reform 
include the abolishing of the hypocritical system of negotiating 
treaties with tribes as if they were independent nations ; the ration- 
alizing and decorrupting of the annuity system which pauperized 
the Indians with gifts of food, clothing and “gew-gaws”; the in- 
creasing of appropriations for education; the establishment of 
General S. C. Armstrong’s Indian School at Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, and of Captain H. R. Pratt’s institution at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; the training of Indians in practical self-reliance 
by engaging them to freight their own supplies and police their 
own reservation. 

Primarily the book is a study of white men’s policy rather 
than of Indian experience, though it is done with an implicit under- 
standing of the Indian point of view. The Indian reformers (white 
men, not red) appear in their pale pink colors. There are the indi- 
vidualists like Father Beeson, Alfred B. Meacham, and Helen 
Hunt Jackson, the tea-table Women’s National Indian Association, 
the high-pressure Indian Rights Association, the soundly scientific 
and really influential annual Indian expert’s conferences at Lake 
Mohonk, New York, and the ultra-conservative National Indian 
Defense Association. The eastern philosophers of Indian capabil- 
ities are sharply contrasted with frontier land-hungry Indian- 
haters who desired the destruction of “Indians and Skunks.” 
Motivations of reformers are soundly defined, from the fanaticism 
of the Indian-lovers to the complex and constructive reasonable- 
ness of Senator Henry L. Dawes. Above all is to be observed the 
necessity of a more or less sensational episode to get the public 
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behind a reform. Thus the dramatic flight of the Ponca Standing 
Bear and his followers from the escort which sought to put them 
on a reservation in the Indian Territory prepared the public mind 
for a stoppage of mass tribal removals. 

The book opens and closes on bleak notes of failure. The 
first section is entitled “Four Unsuccessful Efforts at Reform.” 
It describes the fiasco of the attempt to have a government advisory 
board of Indian experts, and also exhibits the disgusting spectacle 
of interdenominational jealousy among America’s leading churches 
when entrusted with the responsibility of nominating Indian 
officials. The closing chapter, entitled “The Dawes Act and Indian 
Reform,” discloses an even greater failure. It shows the states- 
manlike quality of the act utterly destroyed by profit-mad real 
estate men, the hideous mismanagement of government adminis- 
trators, the callous neglect of Congress, and the retirement of the 
reformers who self-righteously folded their hands because they 
thought their work was done. As the author confesses, “Today the 
Act, which was compared by contemporaries with Magna Charta 
and the Declaration of Independence, is officially regarded as 
merely the latest and most contemptible feature of America’s long 
abuse of the Indian race.” There may be sanity, but there is 
little consolation, in the author’s closing remark, “Subsequent 
generations may well wish that the advance had been less hasty ; 
yet they can hardly regret that for the first time in the history of 
the country sympathy for the Indian received concrete expression.” 

Ohio Writers’ Project RANDOLPH C. DOWNES 


William McKinley Commemorative Tributes. By Charles Ulysses 
Gordon. (Waterloo, Wisconsin, The Courier Printing Com- 


pany, 1942. 166p. $3.00.) 


A new and different type of book has been published under 
the sanction and support of the living members of the former 
Marquette Club of Chicago, an organization devoted to the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party. 

The book is dedicated to William McKinley, twenty-fourth 
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president of the United States, and is a compilation of tributes to 
him. There are sixty testimonials. 

The “Foreword” written by former vice-president Charles G. 
Dawes, speaks of the tributes of John Hay, Booth Tarkington and 
Robert A. Taft. The compilation has been made by Charles 
Ulysses Gordon who was appointed as postmaster of Chicago in 
March, 1897, by President McKinley. He was a charter member 
of the Marquette Club and its eighth president. 

The book can be recommended to anyone wishing to review 
a vital and comparatively recent period of our history. 

Mm, L. 


The Big Snow: Christmas at Jacoby’s Corners. By Jake Falstaff 
[Herman Fetzer]. Illustrated by David Hendrickson. (Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. iv + 146p. $1.75.) 


This is the homey tale of Lemuel Hayden’s Christmas vaca- 
tion at Jacoby’s Corners, a northeastern Ohio farm community of 
approximately three decades ago. In the preceding volume, 
Jacoby’s Corners, readers learned all about Lemuel, the city young- 
ster, on a visit to his mother’s farm-folks, and relived with him 
the joys of a summer vacation in the country. In this book they 
are introduced once more to the simple pleasures of friendly people 
during the holiday season. Even readers who did not peruse the 
earlier volume and those who missed the enjoyment of reading 
Jake Falstaff’s columns in the Akron Beacon-Journal or the 
Cleveland Press can still derive satisfaction from The Big Snow. 

At Jacoby’s Corners “the frost was not merely a coat; it was 
a fur.” Grandma Nadeli wore voluminous skirts. The snow fell 
ten feet deep. Kerosene lamps, a considerable family of them, 
illuminated the farm house. Lemuel was given hot onion juice 
and rubbed with goose grease for his cold and was told to “sweat 
like a little butcher.” The boy enjoyed a few days in one-room 
Maple Valley School and romped with his fifteen-year-old cousin, 
Clyde. He went to see a butchering. He wore red flannels and 
played with a new-born pup. He met relatives and neighbors 
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and heard all sorts of folktales. He participated in the Christmas 
celebration at the schoolhouse and in a lively family gathering at 
Cousin Ora’s. He ate delicious holiday meals such as make the 
reader’s mouth water. He milked the cows and rode a horse. 
Then, regretfully, feeling “very hot and terrible in the back” of his 
eyelids, he put on his “dude” clothes, blurted, “It was some Christ- 
mas,” and got on the train bound for New York. 

This is a warm, vivid and invigorating tale with characters 
that revive memories and descriptions that call up comparisons. 
It is a fitting sequel to the earlier volume, yet stands by itself as 
an epic portrayal of the late Herman Fetzer’s own Ohio childhood. 

It is to be lamented that the author’s life was too short to allow 
him to record a great many more episodes in the simple, everyday 
experiences of an Ohio community of a generation ago. The re- 
viewer understands that his widow is preparing a third volume 
from her late husband’s notes. Readers will look forward to its 


appearance. 
B. E. J. 


A History and an Interpretation of Wilberforce University. By 
Frederick A. McGinnis. (Wilberforce, Ohio, 1941. xii + 
215p.) 

The title of this volume suggests that the author has done 
more than write a history of this outstanding negro institution 
from available records. He has, in fact, presented “‘an interpreta- 
tion” of events, particularly in recent years, when administrative 
problems have been most difficult and ones in which he was him- 
self greatly involved. The university unfortunately is the victim 
of two boards of trustees, one representing the church and the 
other the State of Ohio. The latter supports the Combined Nor- 
mal and Industrial Department. This obviously makes unity and 
harmony impossible. 

The school, founded in 1856, had many illustrious teachers 
and one of its greatest periods of development was from 1908 to 
1920 under the presidency of William S. Scarborough, a graduate 
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of Oberlin College, an author and scholar. Although available 
records permitted Professor McGinnis to write a good history of 
the university in the early days, his own participation in the admin- 
istrative struggles of the last two decades, made objectivity 
difficult. 

The volume is well illustrated. In addition to views of the 
university campus and buildings, there are photographs of found- 
ers, early teachers, and all of the presidents. There is a bibli- 
ography, but the book is poorly arranged and there is no index. 

W.D.O. 


History of Education in Indiana. By Richard G. Boone. (In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, reprinted by the Indiana Historical Bu- 


reau, 1941. 454p. $1.50.) 


This is a reprint by offset process of Boone’s A History of 
Education in Indiana, which was originally published in 1892 by 
D. Appleton and Company. The book has been long out of print 
and the demand has been greater than the supply available through 
secondhand channels. It is still recognized as the best work upon 
education in Indiana down to 1890. Professor Boone was also 
the author of a companion book, The History of Education in the 
United States, published in 1888. He was superintendent of 
public schools in Cincinnati, 1899-1903. Copies of this reprint edi- 
tion can be secured directly from the Indiana Historical Bureau, 
State Library and Historical Building, Indianapolis. 

H. L. 


The Great Mobilization and Other Essays. By Frederic Logan 
Paxson. (Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 194I. 
206p. ) 


This is a collection of Professor Paxson’s historical addresses 
and essays. The volume is a result of a desire of his former 
students to express in some permanent form their admiration for 
a scholar and a teacher. The title of the book is taken from his 
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inaugural address as president of the American Historical As- 
sociation in 1938. Other contributions to the volume cover a 
period from 1907 to 1935. One of these, “The Rise of Sport,” 
was delivered as president of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association in 1917. The book also contains a bibliography of 
the writings of Professor Paxson, a list of historical writings of 
his students who have completed work for the doctorate under his 
direction, and a full-page picture of Professor Paxson as a frontis- 
piece. A foreword for the book is written by Professor Bayrd 
Still of Duke University. 
H. L. 


Two-Way Passage. By Louis Adamic. (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. x + 228p. $2.50.) 


Hindsight is, of course, much simpler than foresight, but 
achievements and changes are wrought by planners and doers and 
not by carping critics and reminiscers of what might have been. 
In the midst of the doubts and uncertainties of the pre-Pearl 
Harbor era, Adamic came forth with this positive, dynamic and 
challenging idea. The reviewer calls it an idea rather than a plan, 
for the author himself would be the first to deny that he has pre- 
sented a finished blue print to be followed in the post-war era. 
Rather his volume may be regarded as a “‘tickler” or a stimulant 
to set the ball a-rolling. He believes that it is not too early to 
start thinking and doing something about Europe after the war. 
And right he is. 

Wars are not conceived in a moment and neither is peace. 
The Hitler regime had a slow and deliberate growth before it began 
to bare its fangs and snarl. It even used Spain as a practice 
ground for its later slaughters. Japan, too, sharpened her war 
teeth on China before attempting to attack us. Perhaps the effec- 
tiveness of the Axis has in a great measure been due to this careful 
planning—a planning which not only dealt with the war years but 
also made provision for what would come afterwards. That we 
are determined not to allow our enemies to achieve their evil 
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machinations is all the more reason why we, too, need to plan 
ahead. 

The United Nations, and particularly the United States of 
America, have an even more gigantic task to face. We must pre- 
pare as we fight; we must fight to be able to take the offensive. 
Yet, at the same time, we must fit ourselves for a future day when 
victory will be ours and we must plan ahead in order to know how 
to proceed as victors. 

Adamic proposes that we begin now to contact the “demo- 
cratic-loving”’ elements of Europe’s population in order that, once 
the war is over and victory is ours, there may be established a real 
United States of Europe under the tutelage and guidance of Amer- 
icans, former immigrants and children of immigrants who have 
learned the “American way” and can return to teach their knowl- 
edge to their brethren across the sea. Hence the title of the book. 

It seems a bit fantastic but we need a little more fantasy and 
a good deal less realistic defeatism these days. The reviewer would 
be inclined to propose that Adamic’s suggestion be taken as one 
of a number of alternatives ; that all these proposals be worked out 
very carefully; that they be broad enough in scope to deal with 
Asia and Africa as well as Europe; that they take into considera- 
tion both victorious and vanquished nations and peoples; that they 
include reeducation within our own country so that the youth of 
our land will truly appreciate and understand the value of Ameri- 
canism. We are fighting not only to win the war but also to enjoy 
the peace. Unless we do some planning toward the latter we will 
be even worse off than in 1918. 

Mr. Adamic’s book bears careful reading but in addition it 
should serve to evoke fruitful thinking and doing. Thank God, 
that there are such immigrants among us as Louis Adamic; these 
are truly Americans in the fullest sense of the word. 

B. E. J. 
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Storm. By George Stewart. (New York, Random House, 1941, 
349p. Cloth. $2.50.) 


In Peru the Bridge of San Luis Rey broke and flung five 
human beings to their death. Thereupon the industrious Brother 
Juniper dug up their life stories—the stories that make up the book. 
A tiny area of low pressure, reported by a ship off Japan, was 
the beginning of a storm named Maria that finally broke in fury 
on the eastern Pacific and the west coast of America and affected 
the lives and deaths of several million human beings. Maria’s 
growth and actions, noted by the Junior Meteorologist of the San 
Francisco Weather Bureau office, make up this book. 

Brother Juniper was concerned entirely with people; he made 
no notes about the building of osier bridges and their service and 
probable failure. The Junior Meteorologist paid more attention 
to Maria than to the people she pleased or hurt. Her daily progress 
is set forth in considerable technical detail, and the people—the 
chief service officer of the airline, the highway superintendent, the 
“general” who forecast floods, and the other bosses responsible 
for the routine of electric power, railroading, and telephone, even 
Rick the lineman and Jen and Max who lost their lives—are pretty 
nebulous, in most cases nameless. Maria is heroine and hero com- 
bined, even to the extent of generating a disturbance that the J. M. 
called Little Maria and that stirred up trouble farther East, after 
Maria’s demise. 

Whether characters so impersonal make Storm a novel, as 
alleged, may be open to question. It’s pretty scientific. Anyhow 
it is absorbing reading, and the originality of the idea is admirable. 

The Junior Meteorologist, straight from technical school, had 
the latest theories and methods, including air mass analysis. He 
thought the Chief Forecaster might be a bit of an old fogy. Just 
for fun the J. M. gave the storms girls’ names ending in -ia. 
Felicia, Cornelia, and especially Maria. He let this whim slip out 
in talking to the Chief, and discovered that the older man had 
done the same thing in his youth and didn’t think it foolish. The 
J. M. found that the Weather Bureau, on whose forecasts so many 
people depended for decisions, had a heart and soul after all and 
he wasn’t so eager to take a job with the airline. 
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Technical details abound in Storm. You can see the map 
made up, with the pressures marked in millibars (the author neg- 
lected to say “millibars” and to tell us that a millibar is 1/1000 
part of standard pressure 29.531 inches of mercury at freezing 
temperature and sea level) and with the winds and warm fronts 
and cold fronts, and watch the weatherman make his forecast. 
The author got his information from headquarters—the Weather 
Bureau, the highway department, and so on, sources duly ac- 
knowledged. He handled it well. Some reviewers have been a 
bit nasty about his style, calling it “wooden” and what one might 
expect from an associate professor of English (which he is at 
the University of California) but this reviewer found it enjoyable. 
Not up to the superb qualities of a Joseph Conrad in “Rulers of 
East and West” (Mirror of the Sea). But there is only one Con- 
rad. The places this reader didn’t like in Storm were the cosmic 
passages “while as yet he scarce walked upright steadily, man 
fashioned for himself many gods...” and soon. Then the epi- 
sodes—about the owl on the transmission line, the blue boar, the 
flour salesman driving up to make a call—are a bit too choppy and 
heavy with the finger of fate pressing down on the scales. Yet, 
it is difficult to know how to avoid them; they explain clearly 
how one circumstance led to another in the effects of the storm. 
The men needn’t ejaculate “Kee-riced!” and other disguised 
cussing. 

The descriptions of important events, especially the efforts 
to keep U. S. Highway 40 clear of snow, however, are excellent. 
Good writing is: “A dead-tired man may stumble on a pebble and 
fall; but his weariness, rather than the pebble is the cause. Simi- 
larly, a vigorously advancing front would simply have swept over 
and around the island, but now the obstruction caused an appre- 
ciable break, and a hesitant eddy about a mile in diameter, began 
to form—weakened—took shape again. . . . As from the union of 
two opposite germ-cells begins a life, so from the contact of north- 
ern and southern air had sprung something which before had not 
been. As a new life, a focus of activity, begins to develop after 
its kind and grow by what it feeds on, so in the air that complex 
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of forces began to develop and grow strong. A new storm had 
been born.” 

A bit strong on simile, perhaps. But so is the Zneid. 

Storm comes at a time when war deprives us of the weather 
forecasts, making us more conscious than ever of how much we 
depended on them. It is contemporaneous with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s bulky 1941 handbook, Climate and Mam, in 
which, if one is interested, one may find out just how the daily 
forecast is made. Even though we can’t get much good out of 
official weather prognostication just now we can do some instruc- 
tive reading on the subject and try some forecasting of our own. 
We can also appreciate the importance of meteorology in our war 
effort, especially for the aviation service. For Storm Dr. Stewart 
deserves a full professorship. 

Ohio State University MERRILL WEED 


How to Read a Newspaper. By Edgar Dale. (New York, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1941. 192p. Illus. $1.40.) 


The newspaper is the greatest source of the day-by-day his- 
tory of any community. To help make the reader aware of the 
influence of the newspaper on his information, attitudes and 
actions, to permit him to build up his own standards for judging 
newspapers, to aid him in selecting and reading efficiently and in- 
telligently the newspapers that meet these standards, and to enable 
him to discover his individual and social responsibility for improv- 
ing the press in America, Edgar Dale has written this newspaper 
text-book. As reported in the Preface, Dr. Dale began his prepa- 
rations for writing such a book five years ago by asking high 
school students what they wanted to know about newspapers. 
From them he collected and classified over 5000 questions which 
he used as a guide in writing his book. The next step in his real- 
istic approach to the problem of training better newspaper readers 
was to have an experimental edition tried out in 16 high schools 
scattered from Connecticut to California. The book was then re- 
written in the light of findings of this test and as a result of this 
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thorough groundwork, How to Read a Newspaper seems excep- 
tionally clear in its organization and as readable and interesting as 
a well-written novel. 

The book starts off with exciting drama, the Ohio Penitentiary 
fire. Anyone who begins to read this chapter is not likely to put 
the book down until he has finished this memorable, true story 
of how the newspapers covered the tragedy. Here the reader finds 
all the swift-moving action he usually associates with the job of 
getting and printing the news. This first chapter is followed by 
others designed to give the reader a clear idea of how the news is 
gathered, written, edited, printed and distributed. 

In Part Two the reader is taught to improve his reading 
technics and to judge what he reads. He learns how to plan his 
reading to cover the ground quickly, how to find specific informa- 
tion efficiently, how to suit his reading speed to the purpose of 
which he reads. As teachers will recognize, this reading training 
applied to a specific situation, newspaper reading, is right in line 
with the newest developments in high school education. In the 
chapter on evaluating newspapers, the reader considers, among 
other things, how to detect the methods of the propagandist and 
how to judge whether or not a report is authoritative. 

The chapter on “Freedom of the Press” is particularly sig- 
nificant, especially in these years of conflict. Mr. Dale points out 
that freedom of the press involves responsibilities as well as privi- 
leges and intelligent thinking about current affairs depends upon 
a free press. Mr. Dale believes that the United States must be 
kept safe for differences of opinion and adds that the intelligent 
reader will be a supporter of the civil liberties mentioned in the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the United States. 

The reader will find Mr. Dale’s Seven Predictions for news- 
papers of the future exceptionally interesting. Also of special 
consideration are his treatment of comic strips and cartoons, 
photography and columnists. The author is connected with the 
Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State University and is 
a member of the Committee on Standards of Motion Pictures and 
Newspapers. 
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It is the opinion of this reviewer that every young person in 
high school—in fact every one of America’s newspaper readers, 
could profit by studying this new book, the first ever made for 
training intelligent newspaper readers. 


L. H. B. 


Censorship, 1917. By James R. Mock. (Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1941. 250p. $2.50.) 


This book is the result of Dr. Mock’s research in the official 
archives of the United States concerning the first World War and 
follows his previous book entitled Words that Won the War, the 
Story of the Committee on Public Information. The book has a 
direct message for Americans of the present day, presenting the 
story of America’s censorship experience in the last war and ex- 
plaining its message for Americans of the present. Back of the 
World War the author surveys briefly the story of censorship 
starting with the Revolutionary War and continuing down to the 
present time. The author discusses in an appealing way the effect 
of wartime censorship after war is over. He discusses spies and 
traitors, Cables and Telegrams, Banned Books, Soldiers, Sailors 
and Censors, Scissors and Films, The Censorship Board, the 
position of the editor, the place of the Post Office in censorship 
and the “soap box” orator. 

In his chapter “Aftermath or Prologue” the author discusses 
the latest threat to America’s democratic government, in carrying 
over into peacetime repressive measures arising during war. The 
author, who is a member of the staff of the National Archieves, 
was for a number of years professor of history in Findlay Col- 
lege, Ohio. i. i. 


George Keith, 1683-1716. By Ethyn Williams Kirby. (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942. 177p. $3.00). 


This book was prepared and published under the direction of 
the American Historical Association from the income of the Albert 
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J. Beveridge Memorial Fund, and records for the first time the 
life of George Keith “a 17th century Scottish teacher, writer, and 
preacher whose influence touched many phases of the life of his 
time.” Keith experienced a rather unusual religious life and for 
a time was very actively associated with the Quaker movement. 
He was closely associated with George Fox, the founder of 
Quakerism, and with William Penn and other leading Quakers, 
He was one of the first to formulate the doctrine of Friends and 
was an outstanding influence in presenting and explaining the 
principles of the society. 

He made two trips to America and his letters and journals 
furnish much information on the social and religious conditions 
in the American colonies. He also traveled extensively in Eng- 
land and Europe. His religious views led to a division in the 
Society of Friends in America and this schism had a far-reaching 
effect in both parties, and led to the organization of Keith’s 
sympathizers into a separate group called the Christian Quakers, 
and finally to Keith’s alignment with the Anglican Church. 

The book shows exhaustive research and makes available to 
students of American history a worthwhile biography.—H. L. 


A Forgotten Heritage. By Harry P. Davis. (Huntington, 
W. Va., Standard Printing and Publishing Co., 1941. gop. 
Tilus. ) 


The inventive genius of our forefathers produced a weapon 
which not only provided for their protection and food, but made 
secure their freedom as well. 

Not only in times such as these but in times of peace we need 
to cherish heritages such as the early American rifle. Harry P. 
Davis gives us the fascinating story of the people who made and 
used it. Frontier figures such as Boone, Clark, Wetzel and Ken- 
ton take new life in the pages of A Forgotten Heritage. No at- 
tempt has been made to explain the many technicalities and com- 
plications involved in the evolution of firearms, but instead, Mr. 
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Davis in simple narrative carries the American rifle, known as 
the “Kentucky Rifle,” from its birth to its death, filling the inter- 
val with as many interesting facts as space permits. As a result 
it offers more to the interested layman than to those seeking tech- 
nical information. I highly recommend this volume to those un- 
familiar with this phase of frontier life. 


District Art Supervisor, W.P.A. Rosert C. WHEELER 


Bloody Ground. By John F. Day. (Garden City, Doubleday 
Doran and Company, 1941. xiii + 324p. Illus. $3.00.) 


“Too many people on too few acres, and mighty rough acres 
at that,” is the author’s way of summing up the situation for the 
eastern Kentucky mountains. 


Bloody Ground is a misnomer—it should be “Bloody Hills” 
or “Bloody Rocks.” Ground is something they haven’t. This is 
a story of a land and a people and their effect upon one another. 
A rugged land does not necessarily produce a rugged people, at 
least not where the machine age has made its inroads. Feuds, 
schools, snake cults, churches, footwashings, hospitals, marriages, 
delayed funerals and moonshining are all a part of this book and 
its people. The author tells the effects of the encroachment of 
civilization upon a once sturdy people who for a century and a 
half had enjoyed an independent life. Who were these people? 
Why did they settle there? What are they now? John F. Day 
answers all these questions and more. 

Mr. Day is to be commended for his excellent portrayal of 
the mountain people. Every page is evidence of a careful study 
of them and their environment; this, coupled with his cultivated 
ability of descriptive prose, makes not only informative, but en- 
tertaining reading as well. 

At times Mr. Day seems to delight in bombarding certain 
contemporary Kentucky writers who, according to Mr. Day, are 
painting the scene with sixteenth century paint instead of that 
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from the mail order catalogs. Is Mr. Day justified in these at- 
tacks? He presents a convincing argument. 
District Art Supervisor, W.P.A.  Rosert C. WHEELER 


Tibb’s Flooders: A Tale of the Ohio River Flood of 1937. By 
Elisabeth Peck. (New York, House of Field, Inc., 1941. 


224p. $1.75.) 


The author of this story, a teacher at Berea College, knows 
well her Kentucky mountain folk and portrays them with sympa- 
thy and understanding, yet not without realism. In reading of 
thirteen-year-old Tibb, her spinster sister, the darky refugees and 
all the other colorful characters that populate the sleepy town of 
Hubben, one is somehow reminded of Myra Kelly’s Little Aliens. 
Though the locale is so different, the warmth, sentiment and hu- 
mor are akin. 

This is a tale of the Ohio River Flood of 1937 and how 
twenty-six Negroes from the flooded lowlands of Louisville 
(mostly women and children) were cared for by the inhabitants 
of the poor but respectable village of Hubben. Tibb Powell, 
who at thirteen complained bitterly that it soured her to have to 
live in “a grubby little country town” of 400 where nothing ever 
happened, and her sister, Sabrina, are the moving spirits of the 
story. Important also are Anne Lane, the nurse, and Professor 
Jones, the “furriner” whose teachings at school filled Tibb with 
such discontent. Then there is the small town judge and Crock 
Logan, the village politician. There is Uncle Lige with his folk- 
lore and Bud Hogg with his tall tales. The refugees also assume 
definite personalities, especially the irrepressible twins and poor 
little Jeff. 

All the whimsy and small-townishness of a southern moun- 
tain community is deftly woven into this tale. One gets glimpses 
of kindliness and teamwork, of fierce pride in the community, of 
prejudices and narrowness, of amusing ignorance interspersed 
with keen understanding. The story is labeled fiction but the 
characters seem very real. B. E. J. 
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Stuffed Saddlebags: The Life of Martin Kundig, Priest, 1805- 
1879. By the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson. (Milwaukee, The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. 297p. $3.00.) 


The author is a professor at St. Francis Seminary, Wiscon- 
sin, and editor of their magazine the Salesianum. The book is in 
four parts, the first dealing with Martin Kundig’s early youth and 
education in Europe, 1805-1828; the second, with the five years 
spent in Ohio, 1828-1833; the third deals with his career in Mich- 
igan, 1833-1842; and fourth, the Wisconsin period, 1842-1879. 
The Ohio portion is small, being but two short chapters, and 
much of this is background material. Taken as a whole the voi- 
ume is, howeve *, a contribution to the church history of the Mid- 
dle West. 

Martin Kundig rode over the newly completed Cumberland 
Road to Zanesville, in 1828, thence to Somerset in Perry County 
where he stayed for a short time at the Dominican monastery. 
He then went to Bardstown, Kentucky, where he studied the 
English language and after several months began his long career 
as pastor and missionary. He was on the faculty at Xavier Sem- 
inary when it first opened in 1829 but at his own request was 
transferred to St. Martin’s, Fayetteville, Brown County, Ohio, 
in 1830, where he remained for two years. In 1832 he became a 
traveling missionary to Germans in southern Ohio and the next 
year went to Detroit with his friend, Frederic Résé, newly ele- 
vated bishop of that diocese. 

The author acknowledges his debt to a manuscript by Isaac 
Durward who began to gather material for a life of Kundig before 
the latter’s death in 1879. Parts of the Durward manuscript were 
edited and published in the Salesianum (1917-1919). A large 
part of Durward’s account was based upon oral tradition. To this 
the present author has added the fruits of research in diaries, 
letters, and other sources. The book requires careful reading for 
a great deal of supplementary material of human interest is packed 
into the narrative. A rather too scanty index makes use of the 
book for reference difficult but it does not lessen the value of the 
work in the hands of the student of religious history—W. D. O. 
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Steady: A Baseball Story. By James and Marion Renick with il- 
lustrations by Frederick Machetanz. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 137p. $1.50.) 


A third book by the Renicks centers around a boy hero who 
learns how to play a good game of baseball through his contact 
with older and more experienced players. The hero of the first 
two stories by these authors (Quarterly, LI, 73) got the same en- 
couragement from college basketball and football players. This 
time, George Jones, nicknamed Steady, had the opportunity of 
getting real tips on the game from professional players in a Flor- 
ida training camp. The story is well developed for the juvenile, 
winding up in a sandlot “world’s series.” How the hero got to 
the Florida training camp and how the sandlot “world’s series” 
was organized, we will leave to the reader. 

The sixteen illustrations in the typical Machetanz style are 
not only decorative but many of them are of real value to the 
budding baseball player, for proper stances are shown in the 
drawings which the artist made from models who knew the game. 
W. D. O. 
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Announcing 


THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF OHIO 


Edited by CARL WITTKE, and Published under the Auspices 
of the OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, in Six Volumes 


Volumes I, II, and III are now available, and Volume VI is in press, 
Volumes IV and V are expected in 1942. The price of the complete set is 
$25.00 and orders should be sent direct to the Secretary, Ohio State Arch- 
aeological and Historical Society, Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 
Because of the limited edition, sets will not be broken. 


Volume I. The Foundations of Ohio, by Professor Beverley W. Bond, Jr., 
University of Cincinnati. 


Volume II. The Frontier State: 1803-1825, by Professor William T. Utter, 
Denison University. 


Volume III. The Passing of the Frontier, 1825-1850, by Professor Francis 
P. Weisenburger, Ohio State University. 


Volume IV. The Civil War Era: 1850-1873, by Professor Eugene H. 
Roseboom, Ohio State University. 


Volume V. Ohio: 1873-1900, by Professor Philip D. Jordan, Miami 
University. 


Volume VI. Ohio in the Twentieth Century. This volume, planned and 
edited by Harlow Lindley, will be presented in monograph form in a 
series of chapters dealing with Ohio’s history, 1900-1938, completing 
the history of the first one hundred and fifty years of the State 
after its first permanent occupation. Contributing to this volume 
are Professor Harlan H. Hatcher, Professor James E. Pollard, 
Mrs. J. E. Clark, Mrs. Raymond Osburn, Professor B. H. Persh- 
ing, Mr. John Merrill Weed, Professor J. I. Falconer, Professor 
F. R. Aumann, Professor Frank T. Carlton, Professor Virgil Willit, 
Professor H. C. Hubbart, Professor Paul B. Sears, Mr. J. Otis 
Garber, William D. Overman and Harlow Lindley. 


Without any sales promotional program, except this announcement and 
a few reviews, nearly one-fourth of the 500 sets available through sales 
channels already have been ordered. 
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